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PEDAGOGICS ABROAD.—No. I. 


A GREAT MEETING OF TEACHERS IN BELGIUM. 


ei has sprung up among teachers a 
very laudable desire to learn all they 
can from foreign countries. In past years 
there was some danger of our thinking we 
knew so much educationally that there is 
nothing for us worth learning outside of our 
own borders. The Centennial Exposition 
opened our eyes to this fault, and now the 
most of us are happily disposed to seek in- 
formation wherever it can be obtained. To 
such the following translation of a letter 
from a teacher in Belgium to a friend in 
Canada, and published in the Journal de 
L’ Instruction Publique, of Quebec, will be 
very interesting. It describes, among other 
things, a great teachers’ meeting or confer- 
ence held at Ghent, Belgium, last summer. 
The number of teachers present was 2,000, 
and the proceedings indicate professional 
thinking quite as much advanced as our own, 


THE LETTER. 


SCHAERBEEK, Sept. 12, 1876. 
My Dear Friend: 

I would have written you sooner, but I waited for 
the congress of Belgian teachers which was held at 
Ghent yesterday and to-day. I was present. The 
attendance was a little Jess than 2,000, Nothing 
could be more imposing. I followed with much in- 
terest the debates on the different questions. There 
will probably be a report in the “ Progress,” so I will 
be brief. 

The question of the teaching of the mother-tongue 
was the first in the order of the day. The result of 
the discussion was that the teachers were unanimous 
in the opinion that grammar should not be taught to 
elementary classes—that such teaching isa loss of 





time. No more definitions then, no more rules, noth- 
ing only the practical. This accords with my own 
opinion. This is why I have so strongly favored the 
introduction of linguistic exercises in place of grammar * 
in our schools, For advanced classes the assembly 
was divided. Some proposed the complete exclu- 
sion of the 00k. A professor of the University of 
Ghent combatted this idea and carried his point by a 
vote of two-thirds; but I flatter myself that the re- 
maining third, of which I was one, was composed of 
the most intelligent teachers in the congress. The 
country teachers, it is evident, ara not yet quite pre- 
pared for a reform so radical. It will come, how- 
ever, for I consider grammar a veritable p/ague in 
our schools. As the matter was finally settled the 
book is still to be used in the higher classes, but only 
as a collection of rules to be consulted in case of doubt 
and nothing more. A mere mechanical analysis in 
language was condemaed. They have here, as you 
have, a beautiful system of /ogical analysis, which 
ought to be the basis of all teaching of grammar. 
The sentence or phrase once separated into proposi- 
tions, it is easy to dissect each of these into words, 
and to determine their functions; but, pray, let us no 
longer attempt to analyze sentences after the manner 
of the old routine-teachers with whom you are ac- 
quainted. I need not tell you anything more on this 
point for I Know that you understand me. 

Spelling words in the old-fashioned way is no 
longerin use. No one now approves of it, The dic- 
tation exercises are first carefully studied before being 
recited. The scholars should be sufficiently prepared 
to recite their lessons in dictation almost without 
mistake. ‘This study is founded on reading, obser- 
vation, &c. Teachers here hold with reason that a 
child ought to be allowed to see a word before he is 
called upon to write it; and that it is perfectly use- 
less, if not hurtful, to make him write words that he 
does not know. Are you of this opinion? If so, 
then you also have had to reform on this point. Les- 
sons of intuition, or objéct lessons, should be com- 
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pletely transformed. Instead of teaching the child 
to say that the table has four legs, one top, and is 
used for —— &c., let him learn something new, for 
example, that the boards came from the oak, the oak 
from the acorn, &c. The child ought to be initiated 
into the natural sciences at a very young age. But to 
profit him most in this field, he must have his mind 
fed with what is fresh and new, and not be wearied 
with routine lessons on what is common and familiar. 
You see, my dear friend, that we are making progress 
in Belgium. I see routine giving way to my great 
joy, and I will aid in felling it to the earth. 

The conference recommended the use of reading 
books based on the sciences, and not on the worn-out 
systems of the past or the gathered nonsense of the 
present. It wastime. A reading-book for children 
should be large—very large. We should also have 
educational libraries for the young. Equally neces- 
sary are school museums, to enable teachers to give 
object lessons witheffect. They favor walks by teach- 
ers and scholars to places where nature can be studied 
to the best advantage, and visits to museums and 
monuments for the purpose of learning history, &c. 
The doctrine is, all comes through the senses. Success 
to the one that goes farthest in showing us what 
children should be allowed to see, and down with the 
teacher who prates of subjects which children cannot 
understand, and which consequently destroy all their 
originality. 

The congress gave attention also to the means to 
be employed in developing the artistic taste of chil- 
dren. The method proposed was again educational 
walks, the observation of nature, of leaves, flowers, 
works of architecture, drawing. You see at once the 
drift of the discussion. I am persuaded that some 
educational walks will soon constitute a part of our sys- 
tem of education, They also insisted that more time 
should be devoted to the teaching of drawing, that 
lessons on this subject should be given every day. 
Music should form a part of every course in all ele- 
mentary schools, and many hold that gymnastics con- 
tributes towards the development of a taste for the 
beautiful. Of the truth of this latter opinion | am not 
altogether sure. 

A young teacher, in a paper well considered and 
well written, took the ground that there ought to be 
in each Canton an extra teacher to take the place of 
any one sick or necessarily absent. 

Here now, my dear friend, you have a part of the 
numerous incidents that always transpire in a great 
assembly. These congresses are calculated to do 
much good. United, the teachers are a power. You 
have need of such a union in Canada, and I am as- 
tonished that you do not make an appeal to your 
brothers to induce them to imitate the teachers in 
Belgium. Here, we already owe much to these great 
re-unions. The newspapers give an account of our 
sittings. One said: “ After all, these teachers mean 
something !”” The time of indifference has passed. 
We have obtained a good pension law, our enemies 
do not dare to show themselves in public, the school 
authorities of the communes fear ridicule if they 
sKould announce a vacancy ata very small salary. 
The school houses have become palaces, each district 
is ambitious to have the best and most. beautiful. The 
school furniture is selected with reference to the health 
and convenience of the scholars, and the walls of the 
school-rooms are covered with maps and pictures. In 
many schools you may see collections of plants,animals, 
insects, birds, &c. The progress made within a few 
years is immense, and one can safely affirm that it is 
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owing to the teachers’ union that we have advanced 
with so much rapidity. I have already told you that 
you can never count upon rapid progress while each 
teacher works by himself without associating with his 
fellows. The assuciation of the Laval Normal School 
does something, but something more is wanted. 

I do not wish to drop my subject until I have made 
you acquainted with my own experience in the matter 
of educational excursions. JI will describe an excur- 
sion of the kind which took place during the vacation, 
We made an appeal to the parents of some thirty 
scholars whom we wished to take on the journey and 
they provided them with fifteen francs apiece, in all 
45¢ francs. This we expended in a trip across Bel- 
gium. The railroads gave us a reduction of fifty per 
cent. I was enchanted with the experience. The 
scholars conducted themselves on the way like little 
men; they observed, questioned, judged, reasoned. 
If practicable, teaching should be confined to this 
method, especially in certain branches. We one day 
followed a little river from its sourceto its mouth. A 
half day was sufficient to make the children under- 
stand the words, source, mouth, right bank, leftbank, 
up the river, down the river, basin, affluent, conflu- 
ent, and a multitude of others which would have re- 
quired a week of explanations in the school-room. I 
am certain further that these words are now fixed for- 
ever in the memory of the children, We visited also 
the seashore. There, as everywhere, what questions 
were asked! What explanations were required to be 
given! In returning we stopped to look at the mon. 
uments at the city of Bruges. We found fully illus- 
trated there that part of the history of the Middle 
Ages of which the belfry is the symbol. We saw 
the tomb of Charles the Bold, and that of his daughter, 
Mary. Could anything aid one better than this relic 
of the past to recall the history of the kings of Bur- 
gundy? We also ran through the museum of natural 
history. A single visit enabled us to make under 
stood the four grand divisions of the animal kingdom. 
We intend to return there again to study the details. 
We made as we crossed the country many botanical 
explorations. The children found means to instruct 
and amuse themselves at every step. 

Now, my dear friend, does it not appear to you that 
this is the method of teaching which we shall follow 
in the future? In this direction we are rapidly drift- 
ing in Belgium. Some time will doubtless elapse be- 
fore such a method can become general. We are 
now seeking the right road. I will inform you of all 
the new discoveries we make, You are at liberty to 
use them as best you can for the good of your coun- 
try. Your devoted friend, Pi£RARD. 


——— 


EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


[Rev. Dr. Leggre, for many years a Missionary of 
the London Missionary Society in China, while ona 
recent visit to his native country, delivered to a school 
a very interesting address on “* Education in China,” 
from which we make the following extracts. Dr. 
Leggre is well-versed in Chinese literature, having 
been the translator of the works of Confucius.—Zd. | 

Education in China will form the main 
subject of my address. I might almost be, 
I suppose, the grandfather of the oldest of 
you, and yet I feel a measure of respect and 
awe in standing before y. . A good many 
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of you will remember what we are told about 
John Frebonius, one of the masters of the 
school which the boy Luther attended at 
Eisenach. He always raised his cap to his 
pupils, when he entered the schoolroom; 
and when asked why he did so, he replied : 
‘*There are among these boys men of whom 
God will one day make burgomasters, chan- 
cellors, doctors, and magistrates. Although 
you do not yet see them with the badges of 
their dignity, it is right that you should 
treat them with respect.’’ This was well 
spoken by Frebonius, and more than thirty 
years ago, I, was delighted to find the same 
sentiment recorded of Confucius, the sage 
of China. ‘A youth,’’ said he, on one oc- 
casion, ‘‘is to be regarded with respect. 
How do we know that his future will not be 
equal to our present?” He then added, in 
words on which [I may have something to 
say, ere I have done—‘‘ If he reach the age 
of forty or fifty,and has not made himself 
heard of, he will not be worth being regard- 
ed with respect.’’ Well, you know that 
education is very much prized in China, If 
is much more prized insome of the provinces 
of that vast country than in others; but 
I do not think I exaggerate in saying that 


to-day there are more boys and students in 
schools and under masters in China than 
there are of men, women, and children all 


together in Great Britain. I hold here in 
my hand a Chinese Primer, one of the first 
lesson-books which boys have to learn when 
they go to school. Its author, a Mr. Wang 
Pih-haon, died in the year 1296, so that it 
must have been written 600 years ago. 

He prepared it for family use ; but it has 
long been taught allover theempire. ‘There 
must be upwards of a hundred millions of 
Chinese now living who could repeat it all 
over from beginning to end. You see it is 
printed in large characters, the better to im- 
press the form of each on the eye and mind, 
and it is in a sort of doggerel rhyme, each 
line consisting of six words, with a czesural 
pause exactly in the middle, that it may be 
the more easily remembered. It is not long, 
and I will try to give you some idea of its 
contents. After some preliminary rémarks 
to the effect that all men are good at first, 
and very much alike, and that it is their 
being educated or not which makes them 
differ as they subsequently do, and illustrat- 
ing this by examples, the key-note of the 
treatise is struck in the following lines: 

The child fed but untaught, 


To the parent is shame ; 
To teach, and not be strict, 





EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


In the teacher is blame. 

If the boy do not learn, 
Very wrong sure is he; 

If in youth he be idle, 
When old, what will he be ? 
As the gem, when uncut, 
For nothing is good, 

So the man who’s unlearned 
Knows not what he should.” 


Having thus opened the subject, the author 
sets forth the rudiments of Chinese learning ; 
good manners, filial piety, brotherly duty ; 
the elements of arithmetic ; the more con- 
spicuous heavenly bodies ; the three bondsof 
society—ruler and subject, father and son, 
husband and wife ; the names of the seasons, 
of the cardinal points and of the five ele- 
ments ; the five virtues of benevolence, right- 
eousness, propriety, conscientiousness, and 
truthfulness ; the six grains; the six animals 
good for food, including the horse and the 
dog ; the seven passions; the eight instru- 
ments of music ; the nine degrees of kinship; 
and the duties of the social relations—affec- 
tion between parents and children, mutual 
accommodation between husband and wife, 
kindness on the part of the elder brother, 
and submissive consideration on the part of 
the younger ; strict regard to age between 
elders and juniors generally ; endeavors to 
promote one another’s virtue between 
friends, respectfulness on the part of the 
ruler, and leal-heartedness on the part of the 
subject. These rudiments being supposed 
to be mastered, the pupil goes on to a higher 
school, and through avery small portico of 
grammar, advances into the field of Chinese 
literature. Then he begins with a work on 
filial piety and its duties, by Confucius, from 
which he proceeds to the Four Books, which 
are chiefly occupied with the sayings and 
doings of the doctrines of the sage. Some 
analogy has been fancied to exist between 
them and our Gospels. ‘The Primer con- 
tains a sentence or two about the matter and 
authorship of each. The boy learns to read 
all these books, and, in the course of years, 
to understand them more or less; and he 
has to commit them all to memory. When 
he has done his duty on them, he is pre- 
pared to go on to the higher classical books, 
which Mr. Wang Phi-haon says are six. 

The first is called the Book of Changes, 
to the meaning of which, after more than 
twenty years’ study, I have hitherto failed 
to find the clue. The second is the Book 
of Ancient Historical Documents, relat- 
ing to events and individuals during a 
period of nearly 2000 years, though the lat- 
est document belongs to the 7th century 
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before Christ. The third and fourth embrace 
various most voluminous compilations on 
the ancient rites, ceremonies, arts, and music 
of China. The fifth is the computation of 
ancient poems or odes, said to have been 
made by Confucius, and many of the pieces 
of which are really very interesting. ‘The 
sixth is the history of his native state of Ivo, 
for 242 years, drawn up in short sentences by 
Confucius. It would hardly be worth read- 
ing but for three commentaries and enlarge- 
ments of it, made not long after the time of 
the siege, and with which the Primer says 
the student must also make himself familiar. 
One of them is as full of graphic details as 
Scott’s ‘* Tales of a Grandfather.’”’ 

When the student has got through these 
works, the Primer says he must turn himself 


to the five philosophers, some of them or- | 


thodox and some heterodox, partly compre- 
hensible and partly incomprehensible. The 
latest of them lived and wrote in the first 
century of our era. Only one other labor is 


culean one. ‘‘ When thoroughly up in the 
classics and philosophers,’’ says Wang, ‘‘ he 
must take the historians in hand ;’’ and he 


proceeds to give a bird’s eye view of Chi- 


nese history from B. c. 2852 down nearly to 
his own time. Then the standard histories 
were seventeen. Now, bringing the records 
of the Empire down to the year 1644, when 
the present Tartar dynasty gained possession 
of it, they are twenty-four. 
of them bound in English style, in thick 
volumes, royal octavo size. How many vol- 
umes do you think they make? Ovn/y fifty- 
six! A book as large as the last edition of 
the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
hardly suffice to contain a complete transla- 
tion of them. There is no method of edu- 


cation in the world that sotasks the memory | 


as does the Chinese, and in case of the 
majority of pupils, so far as I have been 
acquainted with them, it is simplya gigantic 
system of cram. 
strong bodies and exceptionally strong 
minds, it develops men of more than ordi- 


than ordinary graspof mind; while among 
the people generally it develops an appreci- 
ation of filial and fraternal duties of subor- 
dination, of propriety and decency, and 
of industry and thrift, which no unpre- 
judiced observer can regard without admir- 
ation. 

China has a history, a veritable history, 
extending over nearly 4000 years. No 
cther nation hassubsisted so long essentially 





I had my copy | 


would | 


Still, in those who have | 
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unchanged, and growing, upon the whole, 
from century to century in resources and 
population. Various causes have contributed 
to this; and one of the most powerful 
among them has been the general education 
of the people. From time immemorial this 
was prized and inculcated in the country; 
and in the latter half of our seventh century 
—about A. D. 631—the competitive system 
by the examination of literary candidates 
was established. Since that time learning 
has been the passport to official distinc- 
tion. 


SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 


J. BALDWIN, PRESIDENT NORTH 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


MISSOURI 


HE old school-master with all his rules 
and all his rods belongs to the past. 


i: . . 
| Though a blundering despot, he did what 
laid on the Chinese student, but it is a her- | 


he could. Peace to his ashes. The goodish 
modern teacher with norules and no rods is 
the opposite extreme. ‘The efficient teacher 
will equally avoid these extremes. The 
coming teacher with necessary regulations, 
judiciously enforced, is the true mean. 

1.—PRINCIPLEs. Great principles underlie 
all educational processes. These, not whim 
or caprice, determine plans and methods. 
School regulations should accord with the 
following principles : 

1. The regulations should be few but ex- 
haustive. Simplicity is of primary import- 
ance in school management. Many rules 
occasion much friction and cause a vast 
amount of waste-labor in education. 

2. The regulations should be general 
rather than special. They should be equally 
adapted to the primary school and the col- 
lege. Special regulations with specific pen- 
alties are usually educational mistakes. 

3. The regulations should merit the ap- 
proval of all. They should be so evidently 
just and proper that they will command the 


| approvaland support of all teachers, patrons, 
nary acuteness, often associated witha more 


and pupils. ‘The influence of public senti- 
ment is immense. 

4. The regulations should be such as the 
teacher can and will enforce. Rules or 
laws not enforced tend to bring all rules and 
laws into contempt. 

5. All regulations should tend to form de- 
sirable habits. The school trains the pupil 
for citizenship and for achievement. The 
object of school-life is to prepare for real 
life. 
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11.—GENERAL REGULATIONS. The fol- 
lowing regulations are the outgrowth of ed- 
ucational thought and experience. ‘They 
accord with the above principles, and though 
few, it is believed they cover all the ground. 
They are now in general use and tend to 
become universal. 

1. Regularity. Teachers and pupils must 
be regular in their attendance. When at all 
possible, each one .must be present during 
each day. 

2. Promptitude. Teachers and pupils must 
be prompt in the discharge of every duty. 
Regularity and promptitude are the founda- 
tion of good management. 

3. Decorum. Teachers and pupils must 
observe strict decorum. Decorum means 
proper conduct, good manners, and becom- 
ing behavior. It means to do the right 
thing at the right time, in the right way. 

4. Morality. Teachers and pupils must 
sustain good moral characters. School gov- 
ernment should be positive. It is not 
enough that the pupils avoédall immorality, 
The positive virtues must be developed into 
habits. Truthfulness, honesty, benevolence, 
fidelity, etc., etc., must be systematically 
cultivated. 

5. Quietude. Teachers and pupils must 
study to be quiet. In every working school 
there will be the hum of business. But 
teachers and pupi!s study to avoid unneces- 
sary noise, and to produce a pleasing still- 
ness. The boisterous school is both unplea- 
sant and injurious. The deathlike stillness 
of inactivity is equally to be avoided. 

6. Communication. All communication 
during school hours must be through the 
teacher. The observance of this rule pre- 
vents a large proportion of the disorder 
often noticed in schools. Pupils must not 
communicate by talking, by writing, or by 
signs. 

111.—SPECIAL REGULATIONS. The above 
general regulations are exhaustive. I have 
never met a case that did not legitimately 
fall under one or more of these rules. But 
the peculiar circumstances, the special ap- 
plication, the necessary details, and the 
proper enforcement of rules may require 
special regulations. Attention is called to 
the following considerations : 


1. Special regulations are intended to 


specify and enforce general regulations. It 
will save much trouble to have it understood 
that they are not new rules, but simply spe- 
cial 

tions. 


applications of the general regula- 
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2. Special regulations should be adopted 
only when necessary. The necessity should 
be apparent to the school. There is always 
danger of an accumulation of such regula- 
tions. 

3. Special regulations should be thoroughly 
digested before adoption. Will the tend- 
ency be good? Wil they be enforced ? 
These questions demand the most careful 
consideration. 

4. Special regulations should be like 
angels’ visits. Many a school is weighted 
down and almost ruined by thirty, forty, 
fifty and even more special regulations. 

IV.—ADOPTION OF REGULATIONS. In this 
country the school is a pure democracy, in 
which the young are trained to the habit of 
making, obeying and sustaining their own 
laws. School life prepares for real life. 
Pupils are treated as intelligent, self-deter- 
mining and law-abiding persons. 

1. The teacher proposes and explains the 
regulations. While he acts with the pupils 
he is the conceded leader. 

2. The teacher and pupils adopt the regu- 
lations. Laws imposed without the consent 
of the governed are repulsive. The obliga- 
tion to obey a self-imposed rule is doubly 
strong in practice. ‘Thisis found to produce 
the very best results. 

3. The teacher and pupils pledge them- 
selves t0 make an earnest effort to obey and 
sustain the regulations, ‘The pledge is emi- 
nently proper,‘and is a powerful means of 
promoting good conduct. 

4. Theschool board approves the regula- 
tions. It may be well in all cases to submit 
the regulations to the school board and se- - 
cure its official endorsement. The Presi- 
dent signs bills passed by both houses of 
Congress ; so the school board should give 
authority to the regulations adopted by the 
school and teacher. 

5. The teacher executes the regulations. 
The fitness of this will be apparent to every 
pupil. In the discharge of this duty, each 
pupil stands pledged to assist the teacher. 
All work together to secure the same 
end. 

6. Illustration. Attention is called to 
the necessity for some regulations. As the 
State must have laws, so the school must 
have regulations. ‘lake promptitude. 

Teacher.—How many think that teacher 
and pupils should be prompt ? 

Pupils all raise their hands. 

Teacher.—How many are in favor of 
making promptitude one of our regulations? 
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Pupils all raise their hands. 

Teacher—All that will join with me ina 
pledge to make an earnest effort to be 
prompt while connected with the school 
please rise. 

Pupils all rise. 

Thus, in a few minutes, at the close of the 
first day, the regulations may be unanimously 
adopted. The pupils will regard them as 
their own, and hence will feel under pecu- 
liar obligations to obey and sustain them. 
The true idea of school government may 
thus be realized. The governing force is 
from within and not from without. 

v.—THE ENFORCEMENT OF REGULATIONS. 
‘*How shall I enforce the regulations? 
How am I to manage to induce the pupils 
to cheerfully observe the rules?’’ ‘These 
are difficult questions to answer. Each one 
must take into consideration all the condi- 
tions and then do the best he can. The 
thoughts here presented are merely sugges- 
tive. 

1. Regularity. Irregularity, in country 
schools especially, is a serious evil. No 
effort should be spared to reduce it to the 
minimum. 

Intensely interest the d pils. Make the 
school in the highest egree attractive. 
Have each one feel that each day is of great 
value. Point out how clearly regularity is 
connected with success. Deeply interested 
pupils will generally manage to be regular. 

Interest the parents. Show how it is that 
an irregular pupil falls behind his classes and 
becomes discouraged. The intelligent pa- 
rent will not willingly detain a child from a 
single recitation. ‘Teachers must do much 
missionary work of this kind. 

Urge regularity as a duty. 
should make the most of himself. 
should not so act as to injure others. 

Inflict necessary punishments. To say 
the least, irregularity is a misfortune for 
which the pupil must suffer. If it becomes 
chronic, it should work a forfeiture of seat, 
of position in class, or even of position in 
school. 

2. Promptitude. Than this, no topic con- 
nected with school mangement has been 
more widely discussed. The general ten- 
dency is in therightdirection. Schools vie 
with each other in the effort to secure the 
utmost promptitude. : 

Let the teacher be prompt. 


The pupil 
He 


Usually, the 
teacher should be at the school room at 
least a half hour before the time of opening. 
The teacher’s example greatly influences the 
pupils, 
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Impress the importance of promptitude 
as a habit. Point out the advantages of 
promptitude and the evils of tardiness. Show 
the effects all through life. Give examples. 
Washington once said to a tardy officer, 
‘*Sir, you may waste your own time, but you 
have no right to waste ours.’’ A healthy 
sentiment is thus created. Tardiness cgmes 
to be considered a misfortune and a dis- 
grace, 

Make the opening exercises especially in- 
teresting. Manage it so that each pupil will 
even be anxious to be present. TTheingeni- 
ous teacher will know how to do this. 

Inflict right punishments. The tardy list 
works well in some schools. As tardy pupils 
enter, they write their names and the min- 
utes tardy. At rest, when the others pass 
out, these take the tardy seat. Ifthe expla- 
nation shows a case of necessary detention, 
the pupil is excused ; otherwise he remains 
seated during the rest. In some schools 
tardiness from whatever cause suspends for 
one day. The pupil remains in seat, but is 
not permitted to recite. Three cases of 
tardiness suspend for a month or a term. 

Arrange for exceptional cases. Prompti- 
tude must be secured at any cost. In some 
schools tardiness is unknown. But simple 
justice requires provisions for exceptional 
cases. Such persons are not considered 
tardy up to a fixed time. Absolute neces- 
sity must charcterize all such cases. 

Adapt the treatment to the community. 
The same course cannot be pursued in the 
country schools as in city schools, or even 
in different locations in the country. Pub- 
lic sentiment will not sustain extreme meas- 
ures. Promptitude must be secured by 
skillful management. Any community may 
be educated to sustain strict promptitude. 

3. Decorum. Thisshould characterize every 
voluntaryact. Positions, movements, dress, 
manners and conduct in school and out are 
some of the points to be considered. 

The teacher should be a model. Pupils 
tend to become like the teacher; hence 
good manners is an essential qualification of 
the teacher. An uncouth, ill-mannered, 
slovenly teacher should never be permitted 
to disgrace the school-room. 

Decorum conditions success. The well- 
behaved are everywhere preferred to the 
ill-behaved. ‘‘He is a gentleman’’ is the 
best of all passports. When pupils are made 
to realize this fact it is not difficult to per- 
suade them to try to be decorous. 

Teach decorum incidentally. 
on the subject do little good. 


Lectures 
Children 
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want concrete cases. As these occur, briefly 
point out and commend the decorous. 

Train to the habit of decorum. Precept 
is good ; example is better ; training is best. 
Training converts precepts and examples 
into habits. Manage to have the pupils act 
decorously until it becomes a habit. Train 
them to conduct properly everywhere an 
at all times. 

Right punishments may be used. Some 
pupils cannot be reached in any other way. 

4. Morality. Moral culture is by far the 
most important part of an education. Nor 
is it more difficult to produce good men and 
women than to produce good scholars. 
Systematic and persistent effort on the part 
of the family, the school, and the community 
cannot fail to produce the best results. 

Pure and elevating must be all the im- 
pulses of the teacher. The earnest desire, 
the pure example, and the timely word will 
flow from the pure heart. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the influence for good of the 
truly worthy teacher. 

Incidentally teach moral lessons. This 
can be done in connection with reading les- 
sons, cases of discipline, as when incidents 
occur involving morality. If timely and 


persistent, this method will accomplish far 


more than lectures or set lessons. 

Work in the pupil a love of the right and 
a hatred of the wrong.» Read or tell anec- 
dotes showing the nobleness of right-doing 
and the meanness of the wrong-doing. Show 
them the tendencies and the outcome of the 
two courses of conduct. 

Make a direct appeal to conscience. The 
imperative ‘‘ Z ough?’ is an intuition and 
hence co-extensive with race. To do right 
because it is right is grand. To educate 
every one thus to act is the ultimate object 
of education. 

Attack one vice ata time. The skillful 
general manageseto conquer the enemy in 
detail. So must vices be conquered. Take 
profanity, then untruthfulness, then dishon- 
esty, etc., etc., and mass all your forces on 
each. When the first is conquered attack 
the rest. This is the only successful plan 
for a campaign against evil, either for the 
individual, the school, or the community. 

Train the pupil to the habit of right-do- 
ing. No amount of moral teaching will 
answer. Doing good is the only way. By 
managing to have pupils do right from right 
motives you make them strong. The good 
man is the one who habitually does what 
he believes to be right. 


Administer right punishments. See that 
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the wrong-doer suffers the natural conse- 
quences of hisacts. Kindly but firmly man- 
age to have the pupils get right and keep 
right. 

5. Quietude. Study to be quiet—is impera- 
tive. All pledge themselves to sustain this 
regulation. It should be boldly written 
over every teacher’s desk. 

Be quiet yourself. A fussy, noisy, bois- 
terous teacherdemoralizes the school. Talk 
in a low tone, move quietly, and avoid all 
clapping, pounding and stamping. Energy 
and vigor should be manifested in better 
ways. It is the lightning that kills. 

Secure quiet from principle rather than 
from fear. One pupil has no right to dis- 
turb others. The effort to be quiet tends to 
the general good and hence is a study. 

Boisterousness in the school-room must 
never be permitted: During rests, talking 
and laughing are proper and should be en- 
couraged, but all romping, scuffling, and 
boisterousness must be tabooed. 

Train pupils to the habit of quietude. If 
a pupil does anything noisily have him re- 
peat the act quietly. Soon your pupils will 
become toned down: and will speak and 
move quietly. Your school will become a 
quiet, cheerful home. 

Use necessary punishments. Some vicious 
and careless pupils cannot otherwise be 
reached, 

6. Communication. Necessity has forced 
al! good schools:to require all communica- 
tions to be made through the teacher. Order 
cannot otherwise be maintained. Though 
exceedingly difficult, thisregulation can and 
must be enforced. 

The teacher must have an iron will. 
must not communicate’’—will be felt in 
every nerve and fibre. of the school. No 
quarters should be shown to this ruinous 
practice. 

Appeal to principle. All admit the inju- 
rious effects of communication, and each 
agrees to make an earnest effort to avoid it. 
Keep these facts fresh. 

Never grant permission to speak. Say to 
pupils firmly—‘‘ No.’’ Necessary commu- 
nication can be made through the teacher, 
or at times set apart for that purpose. 

Anticipate and prevent. By word, orsign, 
or look, you may prevent the offence, which 
is far better than correction. 

Change seats. It is wise to rergove the 
weaker from temptation. Place them with 
the strong and brave. 

Train pupils to the habit of non-commu- 
nication. ‘This has been done in thousands 


“Vou 
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of schools, and what others have done you 
may do. 

Have pupils to report. At the close of 
each session request all who have not com- 
municated to rise. Great care is necessary 
to train to the habit of making truthful re- 
ports. This plan of hearing pupils report 
four times daily gives good results in judi- 
cious hands. Reporting is merely an aid, 
but must not be too implicitly relied upon. 

Inflict appropriate punishments. The 
habit must be broken up. When other 
means fail effective punishment must be 
used. 

Considerate attention is invited to the 
plan of school management thus outlined. 
Itis believed that it will give uniform, steady 
and systematic government. The highest 
good of the pupil is steadily kept in view. 
The great desideratum in school government 
—cheerful and glad obedience from enno- 
bling motives—is secured. The teacher may 
reprove, restrain, or use more severe pun- 
ishments; but the pupils realize that the 
wise head and loving heart guide the firm 
hand, and hence learn to work willingly 
with the teacher. Such government devel- 
ops a noble manhood. 


oe — 
, 


TARDINESS. 


BUCKHAM, PRINCIPAL STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


H. B. 


DID not expect that all would agree with what I 
have already said in Zhe Weekly about tardiness, 
as { do not suppose all will agree in what I have yet 


to say on this subject, It is not my wish, of course, 
to make these papers in any sensecontroversial, The 
letter of Mr, Cale in the issue of March 22d, however, 
represents the view of very many teachers and seems 
to call for a fuller statement of some points, as it 
seems to me to express some fundamental errors, 

I wish to say in the most emphatic way that I wage 
an instinctive and perpetual warfare against tardiness. 
I mean to give what I call tardiness no quarter; no 
one in my school expects any “ let up” in this matter, 
My pupils both respect and fear me in all that per- 
tains to regularity and punctuality of attendance. 
This very day I have said to them that for pupils in 
this school we cannot make allowance for attending 
religious services during Holy Week, and I have also 
refused to relax our regulations in favor of a very dark 
and rainy morning, probably one of the worst we shall 
have during the whole spring, for getting together four 
hundred pupils from all parts of alarge city. IfI have 
given the impression of /axity in judgirtg tardiness, 
and in dealing with it, I have done what I did not at 
allintend® Vi et armis,1 fight this evil. And I ex- 
pect to fight it to the end of my career, and then to 
transmit, in a diminished form I hope, but still to 
transmit it, to my successors. 

There have always been instances of tardiness in 
my school, and I have not the least doubt there will 
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always be. My endeavor is to reduce them to the 
lowest possible number, and then to keep at that 
minimum ; but I know, as well as I can know any- 
thing, that it is not given to me to eradicate an evil 
like tardiness. I can stop the whole of it by a single 
word, in my school; if I say the doors will be locked 
at the instant when the last stroke of the bell sounds, 
there will be no tardiness; but this I cannot, with 
my notions, do, because I have learned a lesson from 
onee being required to do it, and from once repeating 
the experiment on my own responsibility. ‘‘ Must we 
work without expecting reward?” I never said that; 
my words were, “ Strive for it (no tardiness), and per- 
severe inthe struggle, but do not anticipate complet 
success.” Does the temperance reformer, does the 
minister of the gospel, does the school teacher in 
other matters, expect complete success ? Or does he 
sow beside all waters, because he does not know 
which shall prosper, this or that, or does he labor if 
by any means he may save some ? Complete success 
in any contest with impropriety or wrong is not 
promised me; persevering effort against it is my 
duty. I should be very glad to train all my pupils to 
the practice of every good habit, but it exceeds my 
power ; some are not amenable to either my authority 
or my influence ; in reference to every one who is, I 
practice the Horatian precept, oppone /ucro, and keep 
at the others. It seems to me a truism to say that so 
long as there are tardy teachers, tardy church-goers, 
tardy visitors, there will be tardy pupils: it does not 
meet the case to say, 2s regards the teachers, that they 
are unworthy, and as regards the others that they ought 
not to be; the fact is, they are, and this fact not only 
does not discourage effort, it is a continual challenge 
to effort. 

I said the communication of Mr. Cale expressed 
some fundamental errors; this is one of them, viz., 
that the expectation of complete success is necessary 
to the best effort. I cannot so measure my endeavors. 
Another is that children in school have nothing to 
do but what school requires, It is not true of the 
majority of pupils with whom I have to deal. Nearly 
every child in the training school and very many 
pupils in the Normal School have daily duties which, 
as I judge, come even before school. To say noth- 
ing of the help which “mother” must have from 
even little ones, or the family errands which must be 
done by the children, let me give two instances as 
examples of multitudes. ‘ One thing at a time and 
that well done is all a mortal can do,” is-a taking 
statement, but most mortals have to do two or three 
things as well as they can. A boy, thirteen years old, 
who is in our training school, gets up at four o’clock 
to distribute morning papers; he does this as a busi- 
ness ; it brings in an appreciable part of what buys 
bread for his mother and himself. In good weather 
he can go his round and have a little margin of time 


to spare. In very bad weather he is unable, some- 


{| times, to make his time, but is late five or ten minutes ; 


; 
he is a studious, faithful, promising boy, struggling 
for an education and for a living at the same time; 
if he could not earn something out of school hours, 
he would be obliged to stay out altogether; he is 
never late when his own efforts can prevent it; has 
this boy “ one thing at a time.’ to do? A pupil in 
our Normal School lives with her mother, who1s an in- 
valid. She, too, is a faithful, conscientious girl, a pos- 
itive force in our school, She has to get breakfast 
every morning, and sometimes, but very seldom, when 
the fire won’t burn, or the milkman is “ tardy,” or her 
mother needs unusual service, sheislate, She comes 
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and tells me frankly what made her late, and says 
truly, “I did my very best,” and asks, “ Will you ex- 
cuse me once more ?”” Is she able to do one thing 
at a time and do that well? She is doing two things 
at a time so well that she commands our admiration. 
Indeed, the children who shovel snow-paths from the 
house to the road do not all live in—any one place. I 
do not need to be told that very many only make “‘other 
things to do” an excuse for tardiness or absence, nor 
that very many will do this to whatever extent 
teachers will allow; music-lessons, dancing-school, 
picnics, company, “clock wrong,” sheer laziness in 
the morning, going on errands on purpose to be tardy 
—I am not thinking of these, but of my little boy 
carrying papers before the peep o’ day, and of my 
promising candidate for a teacher’s position, when I 
say I think I know that these are necessary, if by 
that is meant either unavoidable, or justifiable, in- 
stances of being late. 

Another error is in assuming that “to be late 
at school is disgraceful ;”’ how does the boy I men- 
tion above disgrace himself whena foot of fresh snow 
quadruples the labor of his morning round and 
brings him to schcol, tired in limb but ready for 
study, five minutes behind those who have less or 
nothing to do? How is my young teacher disgraced 
when three times in twenty weeks—that is the exact 
number—she cannot do all that her own breakfast 
and her mother’s comfort require and get to school at 
half-past eight? Tardiness caused by a hundred 
frivolous or avoidable circumstances is in the highest 
degree discreditable to both pupil and parent, and if 
persisted in brings one into disgrace; but I should 
need to have a new meaning for words if I were to 
apply this one to such instances as these, and though 
I have taken my own school for illustration, cases to 
which a similar principle of judgment must be ap- 
plied are found in most schools. 

The fundamental error of all is, that any excess of 
requirement at school—that is, the rigid enforcement 
of formal rules of general application without taking 
into account the varying circumstances of each case, 
although the end to be attained 1s the good of indi- 

. viduals—tends to promote good habits away from 
schoo!. By as much as the requirements for punc- 
tuality at school, or any one place where direct au- 
thority enforces compliance with regulations some- 
what arbitrarily made, go beyond what is reasonable, 
and demand that all other arrangements shall be sub- 
ordinate to its own arrangements, without any inquiry 
into, and any allowance for, the facts of each case, 
by so much is the habit and practice of punctuality 
confined to school. This excess of school punctual- 
ity is not added to the practice of punctuality else- 
where, but subtracted from it. It becomes a school 
affair ; it is believed to be for the good of school and 
when school is done with, the strain is relieved and 
there is no residuum of correct principle or right 
habit as the result of school discipline. A teacher 
may be very exacting in this respect—such are not 
unknown to the public—he may insist with arbitrary 
and unyielding pertinacity upon the greatest degree 
of punctuality zz Azs school; as a consequence, he 
may make an astonishing report, to be quoted as a 
standard; he himself may be habitually late, and no- 
toriously so, everywhere but at school, and this with- 
out by any means being one of those “who keep 
school to get the paltry salary;’’? he may be a thor- 
oughly good teacher and get a good salary and not 
work for his salary alone any more than most do who 
receive salaries. He only makes the mistake of ex- 
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acting punctuality as a school virtue, whereas it 
should be a virtue learned and practiced at school 
for the sake of being applied in every relation and to 
every employment of future life. 

I wish to say a word, also, about schools reporting 
ap tardiness for the term or the year. Several things 
must combine to this result. First, there must be an 
excellent state of discipline in the school, and this 
must have come from faithful and persevering labor 
to create and maintain a healthful school sentiment 
in reference to punctuality and many associated vir- 
tues besides, and it must also include much pride in 
their school and many acts. of strenuous effort and 
much self-denial on the part of the body of students. 
For all this the teachers deserve great credit. Second, 
there must be an active sympathy with the efforts of 
the school in this direction on the part of all the 
families represented in it seconding and aiding the 
desires of the pupils to be punctual every day. This 
also, is an indirect way at least, very creditable to 
teachers, as they must have done much to make the 
citizens take so much interest in their school. Third, 
there must have been a concurrence of favoring cir- 
cumstances,—providences, I ought rather to say,— 
such as the absence of any such accidents as I have 
mentioned in my own school, making it possible for 
the combined efforts of parents and children to pre- 
vent alltardiness. The first two might exist in full 
force, but without the third, no tardiness would 
be impossible, The first might exist in full force, 
but without the aid of the second and third, no 
tardiness would be impossible. A report of perfect 
punctuality throughout the year—on the supposition 
that it is not brought about by denying admittance to 
all tardy pupils and so throwing the tardiness into the 
absence account—represents to me many a sacrifice 
and labor of love on the part of the parent in answer 
to what I must consider as the sometimes unreasona- 
ble exactions of the child that he must be at school at 
the minute, come what may to any body else, and 
sometimes, also, actual suffering on the part of some 
member of the family that the son or daughter may 
be “on time.” I have known of a daughter's half- 
refusing to do what filial duty, not to say filial affec- 
tion, required, because she could not—would not— 
be tardy, and from one such circumstance painfully 
brought to my knowledge I make large discount 
from reports of “ perfect punctuality,” knowing that 
this case must have entered into one such report, and 
I say without hesitation that the result is not worth 
this, or any such price and that many a teacher and 
many a school are worthy of just as much credit 
with a slightly imperfect report as are some of those 
whose report is quite perfect. To have value, these 
reports should represent the personal effort the pupils 
make toward this virtue, rather than the assistance 
which they have received or exacted from others. 
The fact of no-tardiness may, quite possibly, stand 
for an altogether unfair and even burdensome strain 
upon the whole community, as it may have made 
necessary unremunerative, because unwilling, even 
enforced, compliance with regulations which’ some 
have felt they could not resist though they did not 
wholly approve. The punctuality of a pupil is per- 
fect when he has been in time every morning on 
which he ought to have been in time, and there is, 
properly, no such thing as the punctuality of a school. 
Each boy, each girl, is punctual by separate individ- 
ual effort, not as fractional unit of a class or school. 
The fact that all others are able to be and are punc- 
tual this morning, does not touch my ability to be 
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punctual, or affect, in any way, the demerit of my 
tardiness. The difference between ninety-five per 
cent. of punctuality and a hundred per cent., in 
almost all cases, as I judge, represents the effort 
made for the sake of the perfect report rather than 
for the actual promotion of punctuality as a Pract: 
cal virtue. I say in almost all cases, because I wou 
not seem to impugn, in any manner, the value of the 
examples cited in Mr. Cale’s letter. 

The question of regularity at school, including 
both punctuality and attendance, is a very compli- 
cated one. If school were the only interest of the 
community, and all things were arranged for the 
sake of having schools, such as all we who teach, at 
any rate, should like, the problem would be easy of 
solution. But this is not so; along with the school, 
and intimately, inextricably linked with it by a hun- 
dred ties, are the family, the business, the church; 
it must take into account health, habits of a com- | 
munity, necessities and even convenience of individ- 
uals; such insignificant things as weather, clothes 
to wear, getting very tired and needing rest, 
must sometimes be considered. Now, dear as are 
the interests of school, and important as are the 
results sought for all concerned, it cannot usurp 
all the attention of families as it cannot command 
all the energies of a community. The practical dif- 
ficulty is to reconcile conflicting claims, giving to 
each its just weight. It may be treason to the cause, 
in the judgment of some, to say this, but I say it. 

This paper has extended far beyond what I at 
first proposed, and I will only add that between 
“holding up such views,” whether they are correct 
or not, and saying “‘ good-bye to education,” there is 
a distance which I should not be willing to under- 
take at a single leap.— Educational Weekly. 
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STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


NO. VI—SHAKSPEARE, 


HE attribution of universality to Shak- 
speare has itself become universal, and 
often proceeds from those who have neither 
the desire nor the capacity to master his in- 


finite variety. We often hear the common- 
place speaker utter his trite eulogy of this 
incomparable genius, when we feel morally 
certain he has never read a single drama, 
even imperfectly, just as we frequently hear 
people who affect literary tastes bepraising 
the genius of Tennyson, while we are quite 
confident that the only ground for the pre- 
tended admirationis the conviction on the 
part of the speaker that to admire the laur- 
eate is ‘‘just the thing.’’ 

Those who really have some appreciation 
of the great dramatist, may conveniently be 
divided into three classes: First, those who 
peruse the plays for the sake of the story and 
incident ; secondly, those who frequent the 
theatre and acquire some insight into the 
wonderful recesses of his soul through spec- 
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tacular representation; and, thirdly, those 
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who read their author in the quiet of the 
closet. This third class, alone, are entitled 
to the appellation of students of Shakspeare. 

Of all the critical analyses of Shakspeare, 
few, if any, surpass in insight that of the 
Frenchman, HenriTaine. France is nearly 
the last of what are called enlightened na- 
tions, to which we should have thought of 
looking for any thoroughly sympathetic 
comprehension of the grand Saxon, so rad- 
ically different in their leading spiritual 
characteristics are the French from their 
neighbors, the English. But M. Taine’s 
critique is one which, to say the very least 
of it, will most amply repay any one who 
desires to explore the breadth and sound the 
depths of the unrivalled Englishman. His 
assertion that Hamlet is Shakspeare him- 
self will be only the expression of a convic- 
tion latent in the mind of every truly appre- 
ciative student; a conviction which will 
derive confirmation from the loving care 
which the poet has lavished upon the kin- 
dred character of “the melancholy Jacques’’ 
in ** As You Like It,’”’ behind the mask of 
which, the critic says, we may plainly see the 
face of Shakspeare himself. The following 
speech addressed by Hamlet to Horatio, 
has long been, to our minds, the expression 
of an individual, personal experience of the 
great bard, though the personality of the 
friend who awakened the feeling has sunk 
into perpetual oblivion : 

‘* Nay, do not think I flatter, 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue hast but thy good spirits, 
To feed and clothe thee? Why should the poor be 
flattered ? 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp ; 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear ? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish her election, 
She hath sealed thee for herself. For thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blessed are those, 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stops she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.” 

The same feeling runs through the son- 
nets, and forces upon us the conviction that 
Shakspeare’s capacity for friendship was of 
the same kind as that of Lord Byron, of 
whom it is said that ‘‘his friendships were 
passions,’’ and who, could never see or hear 
the name of his friend of former years, 
Lord Clare, without a quickened beating 
of the heart. Tennyson, in that exqui- 
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sitely beautifulamonody ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ 
says of his dead friend, 
“I loved thee, spirit, and love, nor can 
The soul of Shakspeare love thee more.” 

We find the same feeling in Milton’s 
** Lycidas,’’ and in Shelley’s ‘* Adonais.”’ 

Many readers who profess to be great ad- 
mirers of the dramatist, confine themselves 
in a great measure to what are called “ el- 
egant extracts,’’ but he who does so forms 
but a meagre conception of this mighty soul, 
though there are in his poems thousands of 
single lines, any one of which, taken sepa- 
rately, contains more than whole volumes 
of the stuff which is commonly passed off as 
poetry, as, for example, this: 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


The study of this great author would not 
end with a life-time, though there are many 
who dispatch his works quite summarily, 
very much in the spirit of the servant girl in 
‘* High Life Below Stairs,” who extended a 
hospitable invitation to her friend to ‘* come 
and read Shickspur through some evening.”’ 


~—~ 
> 





PHONOMIMIE. 





NEW METHOD OF TEACHING DEAF MUTES IN FRANCE, 





NE of those doers of good, whose truly noble 
works have adorned the history of the teacher 
through all ages, having noticed how much the little 
companions of a deaf and dumb child could assist in 
infusing intelligence into the walled-in mind of their 
mute playmate, conceived a method by which such un- 
fortunates might be trained in the same primary schools 
with hearing children in their tender years, effectively, 
inexpensively, and close to their parental homes, 
There are 30,000 deaf mutes in France, and the meth- 
od of M. Augustin Grosselin has gone very widely 
into use under the auspices of a society which is now 
presided over by the great French statesman M, Wad- 
dington, It has been found to be even advantageous 
to hearing scholars to have among them a deaf-mute 
companion to protect and instruct after the manner 
directed by the teacher. They become clearer speak- 
ers themselves, and more exact and legible writers, 
and their moral and social characters are enhanced. 
In schools where there are two or three mutes the 
other scholars are divided into families, each of which 
has its mute /rotegé, and a generous care and patron- 
age is exerted and stimulated by the teachers’ exam- 
ple, by sympathy and by emulation. It is a great 
advantage that by this method the mutes may enter 
school at six, when their organs are flexible and their 
perceptions quick. Most of them learn to speak in- 
telligibly and even pleasantly, mostly by imitating the 
directions and doings of the hearing pupils, and with 
little trouble to the teacher, and no loss to their fel- 
lows, but, on the contrary, positive gain. Such as do 
not learn to communicate intelligently are sent to 
special schools for more assiduous training when old 
enough to go. 
The founder of the simple and successful system used 
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is deceased ; but his son, M. Emile Grosselin, worth- 
ily carries his father’s mantle, and by his efforts and 
the aid of able and generous philanthropists, the whole 
system of primary instruction in France has received 
an impetus from the efforts made primarily to instruct 


the mutes. The “‘gestes of phonomimie”’ are found 
quite as useful in primary schools in general as in the 
instruction of mutes. The word means a “ mimicry 
of sound,” and this is effected by gestures of one 
hand, all of which to a hearing child are so expres- 
sive that the ges¢e and the sound soon mutually sug- 
gest each other. These lively and expressive ges- 
tures are peculiarly captivating to young children even 
when given silently ; but when the hands, the voice, 
the eye, the ear, the entire attention, and every faculty 
are simultaneously given to the word under study, an 


indelible and inerasible imprint of it is fastened upon 


the memory. 

This word “ imprint” recalls the idea that under- 
lies M. Grosselin’s methods—that of teaching largely 
by sight. He seems to have originated the plan of 
avoiding the use of incorrect orthography for fear of 
its fastening itself uponthe eye. Instead of using the 
ordinary letters even for phonetic forms of words the 
sounds are written in simple stenographic characters 
to be copied into the common orthography in print 
letters by the pupils when a little advanced, as de- 
scribed in the May No. of the School Fourna/, p. 383. 
And it is probably from his observation of the success 
of this method under the auspices of the society over 
which he presides that M. Waddington, as Minister 
of Public Instruction, authorized the use of the steno- 
graphic alphabet in all primary schools. Its use cul- 
tivates the hand in writing and drawing as much as 
it does the eye in orthography. And the eye is the 
sense to learn spelling with. The lines from Horace 
quoted on p. 395 of Zhe Fournal are full of truth. 
For viva voce spelling leads to no useful, practical 
service. It is only atemporary means of audible test. 

But we must give some idea of the phonomimic 
‘gestes’. One hand is used in making these. For 
the vowel of, for example, the hand is raised slightly 
as if in pity or grief. For aA, it is raised higher and 
more erect as for admiration. For ee, a finger draws 
out a corner of the mouth asin laughing. For £, 
the back of the hand is brought under the lips as if 
to puff a feather off it. For 4, the hand is placed 
edgewise on the head like the comb of a young 
rooster which cries 47 ke ri ke, andsoon. Little 
stories introduce these gestes, and sometimes, as a 
recreation for beginners, a longer story introduces 
several of them, and the pleased little ones are 
allowed to jump up and repeat the gestes, whenever 
they detect an allusion to it in what the teacher is 
telling them. The gestes are used variously as a 
means of repeating and imprinting the lesson, some- 
times by the teacher only, sometimes by the pupils 
singly or in concert; and with or without voice, or 
in response or accompaniment to the voice, or as a 
phonetic rendering of a word or syllable in ordinary 
orthography, or in stenographic characters. The 
first writing learned is wholly in short-hand charac- 
ters, and the next is in imitation of printed letters ; 
the ordinary writing is reserved to be applied only 
and solely to the customary orthography, so that the 
“memory of the hand” so serviceable to the musi- 
cians may be equally so to the writer, and may not 
fail to always write aright all about wrights or rites or 
rights, and not be in danger of lapsing into ortho- 
graphic wrongs until the day comes when orthogra- 
phy shall have no wrongs requiring righting, and 
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writing will become easy to everybody on that ac- 
count. 

The office of the Society above referred to— 
(Société pour l’instruction et la protection des sourds- 
muets) is at 14, quai de la Mégisserie, Paris. The 
“ Manuel complet de Ja Phonomimie, with i]lustra- 
tions of the gestes, etc., is published by Alphonse 
Picard, 82 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. Price, one franc. 

Ww. 
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BOARDING SCHOOL IN 1570. 
INVITE you, boys and girls, to cross the 
wide Atlantic, and find amusement in 
visiting a boarding school, or academy, of 
the olden time. In the days of good Queen 
Bess, schools were “ few and far between,”’ as 
angels’ visits are said to be, but in the town 
of Norwich, England, there existed a cele- 
brated ‘‘ training school’’ for the youth of 
both sexes. An old abbey furnished the 
requisite room, for high-born maidens slept 
in the cells where nuns had once repeated 
their Ave Marias, and were gathered by 
day in a school-room which had formerly 
been used as a refectory or dining-hall. 
Separated from this building by a crumb- 
ling stone wall of great height, was the 
ancient monastery, which was now trans- 


formed into an academy for the boys of Al- 


bion. Both buildings were well-nigh cov- 
ered with beautiful clambering ivy. 

The children of that day, in dress and 
appearance, were exact miniature copies of 
grown-up people. Queen Elizabeth num- 
bered three thousand robes in her ward- 
robe, and the daughters of noblemen car- 
ried with them to school from thirty to 
three hundred dresses, according to the 
wealth and station of their parents. Young 
misses of six and ten years wore trains on 
important occasions, and, at all times ap- 
peared in long, pointed waists, with deep 
ruffles around the neck. Silk robes were 
embroidered with serpents and birds, and 
ostriches, in bright colors. Handkerchiefs 
were trimmed with gold lace and sometimes 
ornamented with a dozen solid gold or sil- 
ver buttons, which must have been particu- 
larly nice for young noses. Sleeves were 
worn separate from the dresses, and often 
of different material. Ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s boots were made with heels two 
inches high, which were called pantodes, 
and boots and slippers were frequently trim- 
med with artificial flowers. 

Young lads also wore sleeves of gay col- 
ors. Wigs had not, in 1570, become fash- 
ionable for children, but their hair was often 
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dyed, Garters were worn conspicuously by 
men and boys, and were a test of rank and 
fashion. It is on record that these articles, 
for state occasions, sometimes cost ‘‘ four 
score pound a pair,” equal to some three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars of our money. The 
tops of boots were of embroidered linen, 
and shirts were often embroidered in gold 
thread. In such apparel as this, the school 
boys of that day played leap-frog and hunt 
the slipper, and other ancient games. 

The beds were the only furniture known, 
and were frequently of such size as to ac- 
commodate from twelve to twenty persons, 
Thus a teacher could sleep with all his 
pupils around him. How would you like 
that, boys? One specimen of these bed- 
steads, the great bed of Ware—of which 
Shakespeare makes mention—is still pre- 
served in England as a curiosity, and was, 
at one time, the property of the late Charles 
Dickens. 

Hashes and stews formed the principal 
food set before the school children whose 
mode of life we are depicting, and, as forks 
were not brought from Italy till 1580, and 
did not come into general use for fifty years, 
they ate their stews and hashes with the aid 
of pewter spoons and—their fingers. 

Table linen was unknown, but on feast 
days narrow strips of Turkey carpeting ex- 
tended the length of the dining-table, this 
being the only purpose for which carpeting 
was used when brought to England. Rushes 
were scattered upon the floor, and the rem- 
nant of each meal was thrown down to the 
dogs upon these rushes, which were re- 
newed, as history tells us, three or four 
times a year, 

And now, perhaps, you will inquire what 
were the studies pursued by the pupils of 
Norwich Academy in the year 1570? Edu- 
cation was esteemed of much less impor- 
tance than dress and amusements, and, 
therefore, we mention this topic last of all 
in our account of the ‘‘ good old times.’’ 
The boys were taught “‘ Latin, Greek and 
figures,’’ but we are told that the young 
ladies could scarcely read. Embroidery 
and working tapestry were the principal oc- 
cupations of the fair sex, and the school 
girls were taught ‘‘to prepare physic and 
make pastry; todry herbs and bind up 
wounds; to make banners and scarfs, and 
to be obedient to their fathers, brothers, 
and lords.’’ Knitting became customary, 
and on the occasion of the visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to Norwich, in 1570, eight young 
girls walked in the procession that wel- 
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comed her, knitting yarn hose, which were 
then a great curiosity. 

Having thus ransacked the annals of the 
past to bring before you this picture of the 
olden times, we humbly submit to your 
consideration, young readers, the question 
whether our modern boys and girls are not 
more highly favored, more sensibly dressed, 
and better educated in every respect in our 
schools to-day than were the children of 
English nobles, with all their wealth, power 
and prestige three hundred years ago? 

Quebec Journal of Education. 
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MARK H. COBB. 





HE attempt to force a quart of any 

liquid into a pint measure would surely 
bring the measure to grief. And it would 
do something more—it would brand him 
whoundertakes it as a fool or atrifler. Werea 
master workman to send his apprentice to 
do the heavy work which requires the solid, 
matured muscle and bone of aman, the pub- 
lic would indulge itself in an indignant out- 
cry against the cruel taskmaster. ‘The ver- 
dict in both cases would be just. Every at- 
tempt to tax bone, muscle or brain beyond 
their known capacity is an outrage. The 
press rings out its vigorous protest against 
the parsimony wRich leads railway compa- 
nies to eonstruct defective roadways and 
bridges, or to use them without repair until 
the last straw is laid upon the camel’s back 
and the back breaks. And yet it requires 
the swift coming of a great calamity to 
arouse the press and the general public. 
The stitches drop, one by one, and nobody 
seems to care so long as the fabric holds to- 
gether. ‘The world is slow to learn, and the 
old adage—an ounce of preventive is better 
than a pound of cure—has been old time 
out of mind, and the nations have mouthed 
it as philosophers have written it, every- 
where on countless occasions. Still not one 
man or a woman in a thousand attempts to 
practice its undisputed wisdom. Underly- 
ing all procedure in human affairs is a mor- 
bid curiosity to determine—of course at the 
expense of ‘‘ the other man’’—if like causes 
invariably produce similar effects. 

Thus we are all, big and little, wise and 
foolish, given to experimental philosophy. 
There is the man who deliberately puts his 
foot on the hammer of his rifle and blows 
into the muzzle to see if it isloaded. After 
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the funeral some other tom-noddy essays 
the same experiment, and as there is another 
funeral, we suppose the experiment succeeds. 
It will succeed nine times inten. So, also, 
with the impatient housewife who quickens 
an open fire with petroleum. One funeral 
follows another as regularly as the experi- 
ment is tried, and still nobody learns any- 
thing. Very few believe in the ounce of 
preventive. We all prefer heroic treatment, 
and hence prefer the pound of cure. We 
have been reminded of this phase of human 
nature very often, but not more forcibly 
than by the discussion of the proposition to 
lessen the tasks of school children. We 
have seen it stated that in some city—per- 
haps Boston—the experiment of one session 
a day is being tried in the public schools. 
It was instituted not very long ago, and as 
the world has not receded into the thick 
darkness of ignorance we assume that the 
experiment has not failed. It may fail. It 
may be that human intellect, relieved from 
the constant stimulus of the whip and spur, 
will degenerate into blank inanity. But we 
hope the experiment will be thoroughly 
tried. Wehave no good reason to doubt 
that were it possible to apply one of the im- 
mense steam hammers at the Baldwin Works 
to the task of beating the elements of an 
education into some brains sixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, the hammer would 
have the worst of it. But it is hardly fair to 
treat the clever and the stupid alike. Some 
brains will not bear sixteen hours of steam- 
hammer persuasion, and a great many brains 
do not very well bear even six hours of such 
missionary work, 

What is the matter with these educators. 
They do not seem to comprehend that six 
hours of close application to study is more 
exhausting than ten hours of manual labor. 
They seem to proceed upon the hypothesis 
that a child from six to sixteen must accum- 
ulate the information which is to serve the 
purposes of a long and busy life. The fact 
runs counter to the theory. Fill the brain 
of a youth of sixteen as full as is possible of 
the theories which are only the husks of 
practical knowledge after all, and what have 
you done? You_have done exactly what 
you would do were you to compel a child 
to swallow its breakfast, lunch and dinner 
at morning meal. ‘The stomach would be 
disturbed, the whole system clogged, and 
there would be no assimilation of the food 
so injudiciously crammed down. And this 
is the educational system of which we boast ! 
We compel youth to copy the Prodigal Son 
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in the matter of diet; we fill their minds 
with the husks of things, and call it educa- 
tion. Like the rude agriculturists of the 
Orient, we scratch the surface and say that 
we have ploughed. We dump the seed, 
chaff and all, and call it sowing; and as 
that rude husbandman walks between the 
spires of corn, full robed, and touches none, 
so we may wander about amid the outcome 
of a modern education and seldom find any- 
thing practical to attract our attention, cer- 
tainly nothing to excite the wonder of any 
even moderately educated person. 

Our educators have to learn—or at least 
many of them—that books are to a child as 
crutches to a lame person: aids to progress, 
and nothing more. If we want to keep a 
child a mental cripple keep it crammed with 
the formulas which may be found in books, 
and that child will limp through life. The 
topical method is the true method, as has 
been demonstrated by the best educators in 
both hemispheres and as can be demon- 
strated at any time. The truth is that books 
are for people who do not need them ; that 
is to say, the true custodian of text-books is 
the practised educator. They will not hurt 
such persons unless they literally fall down 
and worship them. But of books there is 
no end seemingly. And their highest func- 
tion in many cases seems to be to confuse 
the growing mind. Were every text-book 
burned to-day the real education of youth 
would go on just about as well to-morrow; 
for the competent teacher is master of the 
books and knows how to teach others how 
to be master of books. 

Phila. North American. 





“WHAT OF THE HOUR?” 





HEN a body of men representing the educa- 

tional interests of the State are met together, 

as in the late convention of Superintendents at Har- 

risburg, we know that we will have an opportunity 

to form a correct idea of “ the situation.’’ Perplex- 

ing questions which have been agitated from time to 

time, will be met and disposed of. If there are 

some difficulties which do not admit of solution, we 

shall at least have some light thrown upon them, suf- 
ficient to see our way more clearly. 

The question of “ What should constitute the 
necessary qualifications of teachers?” occupied a 
very prominent place in their deliberations ; and we 
understand it to be the sense of the convention, that 
although a certain degree of proficiency in text-book 
knowledge is absolutely necessary, there are other 
weighty considerations not to be overlooked in mak- 
ing up the required standard of a first-class teacher. 
The ability to impart instruction (which is inborn, 
where it exists at all), the power to develop the un- 
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folding mental faculties, control the dispositions, 
subdue the wills, and direct the moral sentiments, are 
important elements of professional skill. 

We want cultivated hearts, as well as heads, in 
the school-room, and a knowledge of human nature; 
not only as we find it in the history of great men and 
women, who are exceptions, and not the rule, but a 
knowledge of human nature as it exists in society 
around us. It is the business of the true teacher to 
manufacture human character out of human nature, 
to train the minds and educate the hearts of children 
in such a manner as will render them blessings to 
themselves and society. We are to educate the 
moral nature of our pupils as well as develop their 
intellectual powers ; and when we consider a single 
child, his hereditary nature, his home education, re- 
ceived, it may be, under antagonistic parental influ- 
ence, his propensities, faculties, disposition, tastes, 
habits, his out-door surroundings, and multiply by a 
hundred, bringing these children together in a school- 
room, is not the teacher’s task, under the most aus- 
picious circumstances, a difficult one ? 

Here comes the test of your science of discipline. 
How will you proceed? You might as well ask a 
man how he would play a game of chess? or a gen- 
eral how he would fight a battle? The only answer 
is—you must be equal to all emergencies; you must 
have brains to comprehend all the issues, and ener- 
gies to meet them. Teachers must study for them- 
selves the daily problems which arise, and will find, 
at least in some schools, that the formula—* Moral 
suasion equals success’? will not fit every case. 
There must be as many equations as there are un- 
known quantities, 

No two schools can be governed alike; no two 
scholars are alike. To succeed, you must study the 
characteristics of the locality in which you labor, 
study the individual characteristics of pupils, their 
mental and moral peculiarities of every name and 
nature, and adopt your method@f instruction as well 
as your code of discipline in accordance with these 
peculiarities. When the ability to do this is proved 
in the administration of a teacher, it is of more real 
value as a qualification for her position, than a tech- 
nical knowledge of Evolution, Involution or any 
other intricate relation of numbers. May not a 
teacher of this stamp possess a permanent certificate, 
without danger of “ rusting out ?” 

We sometimes fear that the course of instruction 
in our public schools tends more toward the develop- 
ment of the intellect than the building up of noble 
character. If this charge is true, we are in error, 
and ought to correct it. Let us not consider our 
duty as teachers discharged, until we have estab- 
lished in our pupils habits of obedience to principle; 
until we have taught them to love knowledge, truth 
and virtue, for their own sakes, thus rendering them 
fit for the responsible positions which they will be 
called to fill, as citizens and members of society. 

We are obliged to confess, however, that all effort 
put forth for the education of the masses will fall 
short of its desired object, so long as no measures are 
brought to bear upon the great throng of children 
outside of the schools, left by their parents to grow 
up in ignorance and vice. © Is it liberty, or license, 
which permits parents to thrust this class of ignorant 
legislators upon the community? Does not every 
parent owe a debt of gratitude to the state, for the 
benefits and privileges conferred upon his family, 
which he can discharge only by the return of good 





citizens to the Commonwealth ? The State claims to 
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protect the rights of all her people. Have children 
no rights? Is not every child born with the inher- 
ent right to an education? If not, why have we a 
compulsory school-tax in order to provide schools 
for all? If a portion of the money now appropriated 
for the building of alms-houses, jails and prisons, 
were expended in behalf of needy and neglected 
children, in order to bring them into the schools, the 
necessity for these institutions would soon disappear, 
and a higher tone of morals pervade the whole com- 
munity. M. B. A. 
Litiz, Pa. 


—_> 
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DECORATE YOUR SCHOOL-ROOM. 








THING of beauty is ‘‘a joy forever,’’ is | 


a faithful saying, and we should not 
lose sight of the import of these words. If 
we faithfully cultivate the love of beauty 
and order in our schools, there are those 
attending them who will carry joy and sun- 
shine to many a dreary home. Some of 
our pupils have cheerless homes, where the 
sunshine and warmth of love shed but little 
joy in the child-life, and filth and passion 
stunt all the better qualities of youth. 
These frequently go to school, expecting to 
learn to read and write, and nothing more. 
They go to the school-house, sit in the 
shadow of four bare walls, bleak and cheer- 
less as can be, making the thoughts of rainy 
days and deep snows a subject of bitter 
memories. ‘Then the cold mornings, when 
all are shivering around the cracked stove, 
filled with sighing boughs or sobbing hearts 
of elm or maple! Such surroundings chill 
the most earnest and vigorous, and bring 
shadows where sunshine should dwell. Look 
about you, and see what you can do to 
beautify the house which is your home for 
the present, and in which you are expected 
to exercise your best gifts in your capacity 
of teacher of the young about you. 

I am, indeed, most uncomfortable in a 
dreary, ‘‘grimy’’ house, and I am sure 
every one is affected by such surroundings ; 
consequently, I make it my first, or intro- 
ductory, exercise to put everything in order, 
dusting the rough tables and corners, clear- 
ing the windows and ceiling of cobwebs. 
If you have no pictures ready for the walls, 
take your pupils into the woods and teach 
them a little of botany by telling them 
names of plants and flowers, and have all 
gather fine specimens of moss, ferns, and 
flowers, with a few nice green boughs of 
oak, beech or maple, to hang about your 
room. ‘Then ask the little ones to bring 
something to hold your flowers; then plant 
the ferns in anything that will hold soft, 
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light earth and moss; cover all except the 
fern-fronds with the light green mosses, 
and give plenty of water, and you will be 
surprised at the beauty it affords. Soon 
you will have to call on the little ones for 
more glasses and cans, for they love their 
teacher, and flowers will be a morning offer- 
ing, filling the old house with fragrances 

If you can afford a nice lithograph to 
hang on the wall, do so by all means, and 
ask your pupils for pictures, telling them 
how to frame them with straws, paste-board 
or leaves, or any way you may fancy. This 
gives every one a good opportunity for 
showing taste and skill. We are often sur- 
prised to see how very skilled the little 
fingers are, and we are pleased to see the 
scrawling pencil-marks hidden by pleasing 
pictures. Cultivate your mosses and ferns, 
and keep the flowers renewed, so the little 
ones will fancy themselves a little nearer 
Heaven in your school than they have ever 
been before. Do not attempt this in one 
day or one week, but add to your work of 
art something new constantly, teaching ail 
to look for some new beauty in the woods, 
fieids, brooks, or on the hills. 

Common School Visitor. 


satis 
— 





TEACHERS AND TASKMASTERS. 
EACHING is a peculias work—peculiar in many 
respects. It'has to do with mind in every con- 
dition and stage of development. Inthe same recita- 
tion a dozen minds differing in natural bent and 
acquired habits test the tact of the teacher to the ut- 
most. The same lesson must be taught to each one, 
but the manner of impressing it must, to a very great 
extent, conform to the peculiarities of all. Here the 
stupid, the shallow, and the apt stand in the same 
row and claim their portion in due season, and the 
real ability of the teacher, other things being equal, 
depends upon the skill and wisdom with which he 
meets these different cases. And as we look through 
our student eyes, up to our models, we see them with, 
perhaps, a distorted vision,and judge them from 
wrong standpoints. We are apt to magnify the 
faults and overlook the virtues; and possibly what we 
magnify as faults are virtues not comprehended. At 
any rate to us it looks as though this wantof frofes- 
sional tact is the difficulty over which very many 
teachers stumble. There issome avenue of approach 
to the most careless or stupid mind, A teacher 
should always have before him the nature of the 
mind upon which he works and the nature of that 
with which he is working, but this alone will not 
make a teacher,—he must know how to conduct the 
operation, how to adapt existing means to desired 
ends. 

Many students usually imagine that when they have 
mastered the subject matter ot a text, they are ready 
to turn around and teach it; usually such are teachers 
about as much as one who has studied pictures is a 
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painter, or one who has studied anatomy is a sur- 
geon; but from this class come many college pro- 
fessors, who learn their trade at the expense of their 
employers. There is a science of teaching, and there 
is an art of teaching. It is one thing to have knowl- 
edge and quite another to impart it. If knowledge 
made teachers then all scholars were teachers, and 
every one knows this is not the experience of scholars. 
To such an extent has the fact element in teaching 
been overlooked, that many eminent educators have 
concluded that it is next to impossible to excel both 
as a teacher and a scholar. When the attention is 
kept directed towards scholarship, methods of in- 
struction are neglected. Great scholars, or even 
text-book authors are not usually distinguished as 
teachers, Thegolden mean is a model teacher. The 
common error is that when one has reached high at- 
tainments in scholarship, he “forgets the steps 
already trod ” and fails to come down to the level of 
the pupil’s knowledge; they pre-suppose too much 
knowledge on the pupil’s part, and, as a consequence, 
much of the instruction goes over their heads and is 
lost for want of comprehension, In their zeal 
teachers are apt to forget the different mental and 
physical condition of the learner and bring all indis- 
criminately to the same requirements, and marks be- 
come the only test of advancement, Indeed, we 
have sometimes thought they take pleasure in puzzling 
students rather than enlightening them—that they 
get a grim delight from seeing pupils stumble over 
Greek and Latin roots, But of course this is fancy. 
The fact is they have been so long familiar with 
amo, amas, amat, or agathos beltion, beltistos, that 
they can’t realize the state of one first learning them, 
and lose patience when a pupil “ sticks’? on them, 
Another error is lack of repetition orreview, Teach- 
ing is a good deal like filling a tooth, a little material 
must be put in and then—tap—tap—tap, till it is 
firmly fixed in place. Two-thirds of the class-room 
instruction is lost from lack of repetition. Asa rule 
teachers should never give an idea to a class without 
requiring it of them again. If a statement is made 
by a teacher it should be reproduced by the class 
until he is certain they have it fixed in their minds 
correctly, A few points thus drummed in are worth 
more than all the lecturing of a college course. As 
a rule, general lectures, whether in school or out, ac- 
complish but two ends, viz.; show the lecturer’s 
attainments, and entertain the listeners. Again, 
teachers often fail in not comprehending a pupil’s 
difficulty, and only muddle him and waste time by 
long explanations when a word in the right place 
would be sufficient, Teaching is drawing out, not 
cramming ‘n, yet go into some recitations and 
scarcely a complete sentence is heard except from 
the teacher. ‘leachers fall into habits of suggestive 
or of consecutive questioning which often leave little 
to the student, except to keep his eyes open and 
make a little fine calculation as to the part of the 
lesson likely to come to him, 

Teachers are practically converted into task- masters 
when they make their chief business to assign lessons 
and hear such a recitation of them as the student 
can give and then privately mark the result, where it 
remains in obscurity until the grand aggregate is made 
at the close of the year, It is the duty of a teacher 
to first get what he can from a student, but when 
mistakes are made, or wrong ideas received, the 
great value of the teacher is realized in clear, timely 
ussistance—and then at the proper time to ascertain 
the effect of his help, 
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Teachers in the public schools find it necessary to 
meet to discuss methods of teaching, to read works 
on the subject, and to be constantly studying up im- 
proved methods. But who ever heard of a meeting 
of professors discussing “ how toteach.’”’ They come 
together to discuss chronology, philology, and even 
new methods of spelling, but all on the supposition 
that if they know, they can teach—and with a new 
supply of knowledge in their brains they take it to 
mill by the same old road their fathers trod. + 

—Campus. 


——__< 
THE SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 


HE common school of the United 
States was most fortunate in the de- 
vices that came to its aid to give shape and 
direction to the idea which, in its origin 
and progress, operated as the efficient cause. 
Of its legal features none were more happily 
cast or wisely disposed than that of super- 
vision or school management. For the 
school director is the legal superintendent of 
the school, and as such is the highest au- 
thority on school affairs till his individual 
powers are merged into a body of members, 
with equal powers, acting as one. 

It matters not what name you give the of- 
fice, whether “‘director,’’ “‘ trustee,’’ ‘‘com- 
missioner,’’ or ‘‘committee,’’ its place and 
functions in the system are readily recog- 
nized, and, wherever found, honored. 
Every community blessed with a common 
school is certain to regard with peculiar fa- 
vor and esteem the person who fills well the 
office of director. There has never been 
wanting a feeling that the best and most in- 
telligent men should be chosen to perform 
its duties. ‘Phere are few communities in 
which cannot be found men worthy to be en- 
trusted with the office. And there are al- 
ways those who are willing to givea portion 
of time—valuable to them, of course, but 
not the less valuable to society on that ac- 
count—to the good cause of instructing the 
youth of the Commonwealth, that cause 
which contributes much to the Common- 
wealth as such, in the true sense. There 
was something profound and wide-reaching 
in the idea that rested a scheme of national 
culture on a foundation whose chief corner- 
stone is the willing citizen, sacrificing his 
private interests for the public welfare. 

And we therefore characterize the office of 
school director as a most happy device, in 
every way calculated to secure the objects 
for which it was created. It has secured them. 
The history of the common school in the 
United States isa record of increasing intel- 
ligence and virtue. Its movement has been 









forward continually, delayed only, if de- 
layed at all, by transverse currents of ignor- 
ance from abroad. And the movement will 
continue despite adverse winds. For the 
people, at tlhe motion of their own supreme. 
will, are heartily engaged in the work. 

The work of public education can hardly 
fail to enlist the best energies of any one 
who gives himself to it. Make any thor- 
oughly honest man a school director, and 
though he were by birth and education un- 
friendly to the system, on accepting the posi- 
tion (if such an instance be conceivable) 
there are nine chances to one that he will be 
converted in the exercise of the duties of his 
office. The reason is plain. It is found in 
the character of the work. The common 
school is an essential good to the people. 
The man who labors for its support and ad- 
vancement can but find out the fact that his 
work is resulting in good. But no honest 
man, who is unwilling to be converted from 
enmity to friendship for the common school, 
will accept the office of school director. 
There are men, it is true, who will take it 
at the giving. They will do so as a means 
toanend. ‘They are schooled to the pur- 
pose. Herein lies a great danger. Let not 
an enemy occupy the watch-tower. In the 
idea of school supervision was found the oc- 
casion of creating the office of school direc- 
tor. There was no other superintendent 
in the beginnings of the system. He was 
usually selected from a learned class, sup- 
posed to be qualified to control and direct 
the business of instruction. He was at once 
director, examiner and instructor. 

But the relations of the public school and 
society have so changed in the progress of 
both that the office of school director has 
passed into the hands of citizens regardless 
of class. With this change, and out of the 
progressive changes in the character of the 
system itself, arises a necessity for a new dis- 
position of duties, a division of labor. For 
education as a business, as a thing to be. 
done, to be done in answer to the enlarging’ 
demands of civilization, and in accordance 
with it, to be at the same time harmonized, 
with and put into right relations with the 
improving state which provides for its sup- 
port, and to be carried on with means and 
appliances suited to its high province, is not 
less a work of growth, requiring new powers 
and improved agencies, than any other pro- 
ductive and moulding element of society. 

. This prevailing tendency is finding its way 
into every school-room. It compels the 
adoption of rational methods, looks to a 
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‘true order of studies,’’ and expects of the 
teacher a plan and point in the presenta- 
tion of the particular facts and principles of 
every subject. The necessary drift of the 
whole matter is evident. School ‘‘keeping,”’ 
and school visitation and management, have 
acquired characters which require not only 
the impartial services of the liberal-hearted 
citizen as representing the people whom he 
may serve in the control of the free school, 
but a supplementary service which no one 
can give without experience in the school- 
room, and a training suited to the work. 
Hence the offices of Principal and Superin- 
tendent, which are but complementary to 
those of Teacher and Director. 

The Common School. 


~_>> 
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HINTS ON SPELLING. 





O know how to spell is chiefly valuable for the 
purpose of writing. It is of little worth as a 
means of teaching reading. Says Mr. Calkins in his 
New Object Lessons, ‘* When taught exclusively 
from spelling, reading seldom becomes natural, and 
the pupils frequently stumble all the way through 
school, calling was saw, on no,and making many 
similar mistakes. Spelling should be learned 
through reading, not reading through spelling. 
Reading words naturally precedes spelling words, 
To teach reading chiefly by spelling belongs to the 
A BC method. Spelling should not be introduced 
until the children’s eyes have become accustomed 
to distinguishing the forms of simple words as 
wholes. Spelling deals with the elementary forms of 
words, not with’ their sounds as spoken. The first 
lessons in spelling, given while the children are 
learning to read familiar words, should be conducted 
by printing words on the black-board, and taught by 
sight instead of hearing.” 

The pupils should be taught to spell by printing 
words on their slates, copying them trom phe black- 
board at first, subsequently from books. So soon as 
they can write let spelling be taught by writing words 
on their slates. This should be the chief mode of 
teaching spelling. However, oral spelling may be 
employed as a valuable means of teaching written 
spelling successfully, thus causing two senses—sight 
and hearing—to take cognizance of the elementary 
parts of each word, instead of only one, as in the 
common plan of teaching spelling. 

The plan of requiring pupils to pronounce each 
syllable separately while spelling is one. of those 
customs which long usage has so firmly established 
that it is difficult to look upon any other mode with- 
out prejudice. From along personal experience, and 
the results of the experience of others with many 
thousand children, I believe, that, instead of its being 
an advantage to treat the several syllables as so many 
separate words, and then unite them together gradu- 
ally by repeatedly pronouncing the previous syllables 
as each successive one is spelled, it is a positive Jin- 
drance to progress in oral spelling, and a loss-of time. 

To spell fer//exity thus, p-e-r per, p-l-e-x plex, 
per-plex, i, per-plex-i, t-y ty, per-plex-i-ty, seems to 
be a sort oi “ House-that-Jack-built” style, which 
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mzy serve as an occasional amusement for children ; 
yet to continue such repetitions daily, as a part of the 
process of spelling is a needless perPlexity to pupils, 
and a great hindrance to their progress in learning 
to spell. Every requirement that diverts the attention 
of the pupils from the order and arrangement of the 
letters that form the word retards rather than aids in 
learning to spell the word. 

The following method has been thoroughly tested 
and found to be entirely satisfactory for oral spelling : 
A word is pronounced by the teacher; the pupil re- 
peats the pronunciation distinctly,then spells it,speak- 
ing each letter plainly, and making a pause between 
each syllable, then finishes by pronouncing the whole 
word, thus: Zeacher,Commandment. /xfi/,Com- 
mand-ment; c-o-m m-a-n-d m-e-n t, commandment, 
Care should be taken to secure the pause between the 
syllables, and the speaking of each letter distinctly. 


Tue late spelling contests were healthy, innocent 
andamusing. Old and young learned to spell with 
astonishing ease, for the mind grasps readily and re- 
tains tenaciously when excited. This fact can be ad- 
vantageously employed by teachers in permitting 
matches in their rooms, say once a quarter in the 
recitation of dates, localities, etc., as well as in the 
spelling of words. These contests should, however, 
never be considered as fair or certain tests of ortho- 
graphic scholarship. He who wins to-day may lose 
to-morrow. Let the same contestants wri/e the three 
hundred words, and then pass papers, correct and 
compare notes, and the result would probably be 
very different; it would certainly show more exactly 
their real knowledge. 

Good spelling is in part an inherited gift. It is the 
result of a peculiar power of memory. A scholar of 
good, sound mind, fine reasoning powers, an excellent 
speaker, with a wide-awake, intelligent brain, may 
be so weak in spelling capacity as to miss, after con- 
siderable study, eighteen words out of twenty. Such 
a case has recently come to my knowledge. No 
amount of study will ever make a good speller of such 
a person. He must go through life yoked to a dic- 
tionary. Let teachers who can spell every word in 
the language be patient with all such cases. Away 
with the spelling-book guage of a man’s ability ! 
This we say without detracting one iota from the im- 
portance of good orthography. 

It has also been most exclusively demonstrated, and 
we record it with pleasurable pride, that amid all the 
excitement of the mew studies, viz.: Music, Drawing, 
Sewing, English History, Natural Philosophy, and 
oral lessons in Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Vocal Culture, Mineralogy, etc., etc., the teachers of 
the public schools have not neglected this old- 
fashioned study of Spelling. Creditably as the work 
has been done ( judging from the numerous matches 
in which the children have won the prizes), it has 
cost an immense amount of time and labor, because 
the text-books still in common use—ancient relicts of 
the past—are so defective. 

We believe in making the reader and every other 
text-book, a speller and definer, Great advantage is 
also gained by requiring pupils to commence their 
words when writing in columns with sma// letters, 
unless capitals are required. It is wonderful how 
easily a considerable knowledge of capitalization can 
thus be imparted. If the teacher habitually deducts 
merits from the value of every paper examined be- 
cause words have been misspelled, thé scholars soon 
become extremely careful. 
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In addition to these different methods, however, 
pupil and teacher feel the need of an “improved 
speller” one especially adapted to interest and help 
the younger scholars, and the one-talented learners 
of greater age. Most of our spelling-book makers 
have arranged their Words according to a wrong 
classification. They have grouped together words 
with similar terminations, or those containing some 
common peculiarity in spelling rather than in pronun- 
ciation or meaning, thus assisting the scholar for the 
time being, to his confusion afterwards, Words in 


composition never occur in this beautiful regularity. 


—_—_—_ << 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS, 


A CoMMITTEE was recently appointed 
by the Board of Education, of Water- 
town, Wisconsin, to examine into the ques- 
tion of free text-books. In their report 
they present the following facts which are 
of general value: 


In New York City, free text-books have been fur- 
nished to the pupils for upwards of forty years; the 
teachers find by this system great economy of time, 
attendance of pupils larger, schools more efficient ; 
no dissatisfaction has ever been expressed with the 
school law on this account. 

At Newark, N. J., for the last ten years text-books 
and stationery have been furnished free to each pupil 
at an average cost of less than seventy-five cents a 
year. The attendance was more regular and pupils 
progressed more rapidly, adding greatly to the effi- 
ciency of the schools. The pupils use the books as 
well as if they were their own. 

At Paterson, N. J., free text-books were fur- 
nished since the schools were organized. It is found 
a great saving, and the results of it, in respect to 
school efficacy, attendance, etc., are excellent. The 
books are used well by the pupils, and the plan gives 
general satisfaction. Lost, damaged, or destroyed 
books must be replaced by the respective pupils. 

At Fall River, Mass., all books and stationery have 
been furnished freeto the pupils for nearly four years. 
The cost under this arrangement was not one-half 
what it would have been it each pupil furnished his 
own. The books are now ready on the first day of 
each term, and the attendance is very much improved. 
It may seem strange, yet it is a fact, that the pupils 
take care of the books very much better than if they 
were theirown. The plan gives general satisfaction ; 
informant has yet to hear the first complaint against it. 

Lewiston, Me., furnished free to each pupil all 
the books, stationery, etc., for the last five years, at an 
average cost of $1.00 a year. This plan has im- 
proved the schools in attendance, classification, and 
is a great saving of time. The citizens approve it. 

At Bath, Me., the free-book plan has been in op- 
eration these eight years at an expense of about sev- 
enty-five cents a year for each pupil. It has served 
to improve the condition of the schools. The citi- 
zens are fully aware of its efficacy, and endorse it. 
Parents have to pay for wanton destruction of books. 

The superintendents of Troy, N. Y.; Trenton, N. 
J., and Bayfield, Wis., state of their respective places 
that the free text-book plan is only partly in opera- 
tion; yet they all agree in believing it a matter of 
economy, and decidedly favorable to the efficacy of 
the schools if well carried out. 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


HE twenty-fourth annual session of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Erie, August 7th, 
8th and oth. The following programme of 
business has been received from Supt. R. K. 
Buehrle, of Allentown, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Last year we met at West Chester, in the 
south-eastern corner of the State, this year 
at Erie, in the extreme north-western cor- 
ner—extremities of the diagonal of our State 
parallelogram, or of the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle, just as the reader may 
fancy, but Poth of them good places. We 
had a good meeting at West Chester. Shall 
we not have one equally good at Erie? 
The Centennial was the side-show last sum- 
mer ; this summer it is Niagara in its eter- 
nal majesty. The teachers of Canada have 
been formally invited, and this is the first 
meeting to which delegates have been elected 
by the County Institutes. The time also of 
the meeting is opportune, being just one 
week previous to the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association at Louisville. 


PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 7TH. 


10 A, M.—Opening Exercises. Address of Wel- 
come by Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie. Reply. En- 
rollment of Members. Reports of Committees. Re- 
ception of Delegates from County Conventions or 
Institutes. Miscellaneous Business, 

2 Pp. M.— President's Inaugural Address—Prof. 
George L. Maris, Principal West Chester State Nor- 
mal School. elation of Colleges to Common Schools 
—Dr. Thomas G. Apple, Franklin and Marshall 
College. Discussion of President’s Inaugural and 
Dr. Apple’s Address, on the general subject of 
Higher Education. 

8 p. M.—Pedagogical Museum, an address by Dr. 
S. P. May, of the Educational Department, of 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Discussion of the after- 
noon continued. 

WEDNESDAY, AuGuUST 8TH. 


9 A. M.—Paper on Resolutions laid over at West 
Chester—Prof. Sensenig, Indiana State Normal 
School. Discussion. Paper on Zeachers’ Personal 
Culture—by Prof. Caughey, of Lafayette College. 

2 Pp. M.—TZeachers’ Tenure of Office—Supt. V. G. 
Curtis, of Corry, Pa. Discussion. 





8 p. M.— The Cultivation of the Imagination—Mrs. 
Supt, Rickoff, Cleveland, Ohfo. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 9TH, 


g A. M— The Educational Problem among the 
German Element—Supt. Samuel Baer, of Berks. 
Discussion. 

2 P. M.—County Institutes—Dr. George P. Hays, 
of Washington CoMege. Discussion. Miscellane- 
ous Business. 

8 p. M.—Addresses by Distinguished Educators 
from abroad and by members of the Association, 

R. K. BUEHRLE, 
Chmn,. Ex. Committee. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Association will meet at Erie County Court House. 

Hotel accommodations can be had at the Reed 
House and the Ellsworth House at $2.00, $2.50 and 
$3.00 per day, according to location of rooms. 
These houses are roomy, under the same manage- 
ment, located near the Court Hovse, and are ranked 
as first-class. Persons desiring lower rates will 
please address H. S. Jones, chairman of the local 
committee. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Persons having orders from the Ticket Agent of 
the Association, can procure excursion tickets at 
the principal stations on Allegheny Valley, Buffalo, 
Corry and Pittsburgh, Belvidere Delaware, Northern 
Central, Philadelphia and Erie, Pennsylvania, and 
Danville, Hazleton and Wilkesbarre. 

The following will have excursion tickets for sale 
at the principal stations without orders: Berks and 
Lehigh, East Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, Reading and' Columbia, and Catawissa and Wil- 
liamsport. 

Persons who pay full fare in going over the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western and Delaware and 
Hudson railroads, can procure passes at the meeting, 
to return free. 

The Cumberland Valley railroad will sell excur- 
sion tickets upon application by letter to A. H. Mc- 
Culloh, General Agent, Chambersburg, Pa. 


SPECIAL. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad will run a special train 
from Philadelphia to Erie and return, if the number 
who desire to go be 300, at the low rate of ten dol- 
lars each. 

In order to consummate this arrangement, it is de- 
sirable that each person going from Philadelphia 
shall immediately inform the Ticket Agent, that 
suitable arrangements may be made. 

By a little exertion on the part of the teachers of 
Philadelphia and the adjoining counties, this number 
would, no doubt, be readily raised. 

The excursion from one end of our noble State to 
the other, will well repay any teacher who will par- 
ticipate with us. 

For orders apply (stamp enclosed), giving rail- 
roads and name of stations, and for membership 
tickets, enclose one dollar with stamp on or before 
July 24th, 1877, to 

J. FLETCHER SICKEL, Germantown, Pa. 
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HE last number of Zhe Journa/, contain- 
ing the proceedings of the meetings of 
the Superintendents, at Harrisburg, has been 
much commended as of unusual interest. 
Many of our exchanges have given very flat- 
tering notices of it,and numerous letters 
have been received speaking of it in the 
highest terms. This is all very pleasant, 
but we cannot help coupling it with the re- 
gret that Zhe Journal is read in some parts 
of the State by a very small number of 
Teachers and Directors. When we have 
gone to all the trouble and expense of pre- 
paring a feast of good things, we cannot 
but feel like having it enjoyed. Of the 
twenty thousand teachers in the State, not 
more than one fourth or one-fifth have made 
themselves familiar with the proceedings of 
these Harrisburg meetings, so vitally related 
totheir interests! Shall not the circulation 
of Zhe Journal be extended? Can Super- 
intendents do a better thing for their teach- 
ers than to urge them to place their names 
on our subscription lists ? Ought not Boards 
of Directors everywhere to take Zhe Jour- 
nal? They can read it themselves and then 
do good with it by placing it in the hands 
of the teachers in their employ. Some 
Boards pay a certain salary to their teachers, 
and then add to it @ copy of The School 
Journal. They think it pays. We believe 
it does. In any event, however, we mean 
to make it better and better year by year. 
If we could double our subscription list, we 
would double the size of the magazine and 
increase the editorial force engaged upon it. 
Will Superintendents, Directors and Teach- 
ers help us? A little effort on the part of 
the friends of Zhe Journal among them, and 
all we ask will be accomplished. 


THE seventeenth annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association will be 
held in Louisville, Kentucky, August 14th, 
15th and 16th In the Department of 
Higher Instruction, papers will be read 
upon the following topics: The Study of 
English as Introductory to Latin and 
Greek ; The Place of English in the Higher 
Education ; American Revision and Adapta- 
tion of Foreign Text-Books, and The Dor- 
mitory System. In the Department of 
Normal Schools, the main question to be 
discussed is, whether Normal Schools should 
be exclusively professional schools. In that 
of Elementary Instruction, the claims of the 
Kindergarten will be presented ; and papers 
are announced on First Lessons in Reading, 
upon Moral Training in the Schools, and 





the Essential Idea of Elementary Instruc- 
tion. In the General Association, papers 
will be presented on the Silent Forces in 
Education, the Relation of the High School 
to the College, the study of Social Econo- 
my in Public Schools, and why Drawing 
should be Taught in Common Schools 
Discussions will be had on the Educational 
Wants of the South, and the question of 
engrafting the Kindergarten upon the Pub- 
lic School System. 


TueE Teachers’ Association of Ontario, 
holds its annual session on the 14th, 15th 
and 16th of August, the week following the 
meeting of our own Association at Erie. 
The Ontario teachers meet at Toronto. Can- 
not a party be made up to goto Erie, thence 
to Niagara, then across the lake Ontario to 
Toronto, attend the Canadian meeting and 
return? No more interesting or profitable 
summer trip could be thought of. Niagara 
is grand, the ride on the lake is delightful, 
the Pedagogical Museum and the Schoolsat 
Toronto are well worth all the visit will 
cost, and the Canadian teachers, will, with- 
out doubt, extend to their brothers and sis- 
ters from the United States a generous hos- 
pitality. Who will go? 


THE last Congress unwisely reduced the 
appropriation to the Bureau of Education, 
from $35,570, for 1875-6, to $30,340 for 
1876-7. The Commissioner states in a com- 
munication to the New England /ournal of 
Education that this reduction will greatly 
cripple the work of the Bureau during the 
current year. No provision can be made, 
without further appropriations, for the dis- 
play of the educational material donated by 
Japan, Brazil, Switzerland, Austria. Ger- 
many, Ontario, and other countries, at the 
close of the Centennial Exposition, much 
less for the establishment of the contem- 
plated pedagogical museum. All this must 
be done finally, and why should Congress 
delay action that is so eminently proper in 
such connection ? 


THE disposition manifested to cut down 
teachers’ salaries is to be very much re- 
gretted. No class of persons are now so 
poorly paid, considering the time and money 
it requires to prepare for the business of 
teaching. ‘True, there are those in charge 
of schools who are receiving all and perhaps 
more than all they are worth ; but the well- 
qualified teacher has never been adequately 
remunerated for his work. To reduce their 
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salaries is to drive good teachers out of our 
schools, and to leave them in the hands of 
novices who will work for low wages. No 
policy could be worse. Low-priced articles 
are nearly always the dearest in the end ; and 
this is especially true of teachers. Our 
wisest course is toemploy none but the most 
skillful teachers, and to obtain such a liberal 
salary must be paid. We believe in being 
economical. We believe especially in being 
‘ economical with public money. But we 
have no patience at all with that blind 
economy which drives good teachers with 
fair salaries out of our schools, and supplies 
their places with poor ones who will work 
** cheap.”’ 


SUPERINTENDENTS will have a fine oppor- 
tunity the coming year to rise the standard 
of qualifications required for granting teach- 
ers’ certificates. In many counties the 
number of persons applying for certificates 
is greatly in excess of the number of schools. 
It is a wise plan to fix the standard so high 
that only about enough to supply the 
schools will receive certificates. The schools 
will then gointo the hands of the best quali- 
fied and most deserving teachers. If cer- 
tificates are given in excess of the number 
of teachers required, many of those most 
poorly quaiified by some means will force 
themselves into the schools to the exclusion 
of others more meritorious but more modest. 
If, therefore, a superintendent has more 
applicants for schools than there are schools 
to give them, his duty is to grant certificates 
to the best qualified in about the number 
required. In no other way can he do so 
much to elevate the profession and advance 
the interests of the schools under his care. 


Dr. A. D. Mayo says of the system of 
teaching adopted in the newly established 
kindergarten at Florence, Massachusetts, that 
he has ‘‘never seen the spirit of the kinder- 
garten so well preserved in any attempt to 
transfer its elaborate German formalism to 
our vital and rapid American social state.’’ 
Of the teacher he says, ‘“‘The best thing we 
can hope for in respect to her, is that she 
will stick to her own work, in her own best 
way, and not join the shrill army of com- 
batants that already are making the name of 
kindergarten a bore to sensible American 
mothers.’’ And for the benefit of the in- 
tolerant advocates of Freebel’s system, who 
mercilessly excommunicate from member- 
ship in the only true kindergarten church 
all who dare think for themselves in the 
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matter of primary education he adds most 
aptly: ‘‘ For we venture to suggest that it 
is of very small consequence to us, the 
American people, whether every shred and 
patch of an elaborate German theory of 
child-training should be sewed upon our 
kindergarten ; though it may be a valuable 
thing to appreciate the penetrating insight 
of a Froebel into child nature, and in our 
own way appropriate all his valuable results 
in the re-organization of our primary school 
system.”’ 


A neat pamphlet containing the catalogue 
and circular of the Academic Department 
of the Graded School, Honesdale, Wayne 
county, has been received. This school has 
several features worthy of special commen- 
dation : 

1. Its course of study is very full and complete, in- 
cluding all the branches usually taught in our very 
best academies. 

2. It has a well-selected reference library of sev- 
eral hundred volumes, and a handsome collection of 
philosophical, chemical and geographical apparatus, 

3. The mineral and geological collection contains 
a large number of valuable specimens. Some of 
them were presented to the institution by privaté in- 
dividuals and others were obtained in exchange from 
the State Normal Schools at Geneseo, New York, and 
Mansfield, in this State. We hope the example of the 
school in this respect will be widely imitated. 

4. Non-resident pupils are. admitted upon very 
moderate terms. 

The principal of the school is Prof. L. 
H. Barnum, and the président of the board 
of directors, C. C, Jadwin, Esq. 


TuatT part of the Permanent Exposition 
which is destined to be of most interest is 
the educational department: This depart- 
ment is now well worth a visit, but it prom- 
ises rapid growth in the future. Thereseems 
to be no reason why it should not contain 
in due time the very best appliances of all 
kinds to be found anywhere in the wide 
world. Our present purpose, however, is 
to call special attention to a special feature 
which has been adopted by the “ Council 
of Education.’’ The committee having 
charge of the subject, of which Prof. Fetter, 
of the Girls’ Normal School, Philadelphia, 
is chairman, have issued a circular from 
which we extract the following paragraphs - 

In connection with the exhibit of the Educational 
Department of the Permanent International Exhibi- 
tion, a room (70 feet by 25 feet, capable of holding 
200 or 300 persons, with a platform 12 feet by 25 
feet,) has been set apart for the purpose of lectures, 
teachers’ meetings, exercises by classes from schools, 
showing methods of instruction, etc. The exhibit, as 
arranged, includes six school-rooms (completely fur- 
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nished and equipped), displays of apparatus, natural 
history collections, specimens of pupils’ work, etc. 
To illustrate clearly the best methods of teaching, 
the “Council of Education” have appointed the 
undersigned committee to invite such exercises from 
our schools, public and private, graded and ungraded, 
city and rural, as will tend to demonstrate more fully 
than can be shown in any other way improved pro- 
cesses of teaching, and the results accomplished. 
They would also invite those who have subjects of 
special interest in the work of education to present, 
to give their views. The design is to devote two 
hours on Saturday morning of each week, during the 
Exhibition, to such exercises, and a discussion of 
them. 

Will you please report to us, at your earliest possi- 
ble convenience, the names of teachers or others 
within your knowledge or jurisdiction who are will- 
ing to give usa lecture or an exercise with a class? 
When a class exercise, please send the name of the 
school, the size of the class, the subject to be taught, 
and the time (not exceeding one hour) required. 

The intention is to arrange a programme, so far as 
practicable, for the season, so that all interested in 
education may know in advance the exercise for any 
specified day. The Board of Directors decided to 
admit both teachers and pupils of any school free of 
charge on the day on which a class from their school 
gives an exercise, provided, they are vouched for by 
any member of the committee. 

In case of a class exercise or a concert requiring 
more space than contained in the Lecture Room, or 
needing the accompaniment of the large organ, the 
Grand Auditorium will be at the service of the 
school, Tickets of admission must be procured iy 
advance of the chairman of this cammittee. No 
charge will be made for the use of organ. 


Mr Aaron Gove, Superintendent of the 
schools of Denver, Colorado, has written to 
several educational papers urging teachers 
to make a summer trip to the Rocky Moun- 


tains. In one of his letters he says: 

“To many of our profession, the pleasure of such 
a journey would exceed that of a short continental 
. tour, while to all the physical returns would be in- 
measurably greater. The exhilaration of a few weeks’ 
life at an altitude of from eight to fourteen thousand 
feet, the excitement consequent upon hunting, fish- 
ing, and exploring in this pure, dry atmosphere, even 
to one whose home is as high as Denver, imparts an 
invigoration that reaches well into the sueceeding 
year, and lightens thereby the burdens of duty. 

In parties of ten, Mr. Gove thinks that 
the trip can be made from Boston to Den- 
ver and return, including all the expenses 
of three weeks of camp life among the 
Rocky Mountains, for the sum of one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars each. He recom- 
mends tourists to go to Denver, and there 
make arrangements for the trip to the moun- 
tains. He gives the following practical ad- 
vice in regard to equipment: 

Hire a man with his team; he has a large wagon 
covered with canvas,—a prairie schooner,—a ship of 
the desert, He will go with you: some of the party 
can ride; he will drive wherever you wish, stop 
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whenever and wherever you direct, and charge you 
four to four and a half dollars a day. He will feed 
his horses: you must feed him. Such men are al- 
ways at hand, and are familiar with the roads and the 
life. Rations must be purchased, coffee, sugar, rice, 
hominy, canned goods, smoked meats, etc., to an 
amount proportioned to the time to be spent, always 
remembering that appetites are increased in a moun- 
tain camp-life fourfold. It is possible to make this 
part of the outfit expensive; but the goods wanted 
can be bought almost as cheap in Denver as in New 
York—some of them cheaper. I have camped three 
weeks at an average daily expense for food of less than 
one dollar, Fish and game form a good share of one’s 
food, and they cost naught but pleasure. A few 
camp-kettles, a bake-oven, and a small V tent are 
needed, The latter can be bought in Denver. 

What ten Pennsylvania teachers have the 
time and money to spare to take this de- 
lightful trip ? 


Se 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN OHIO. 


HE last General Assembly of the State 

of Ohio, passed a Jaw relating to attend- 
ance at school, which is attracting consider- 
able attention. We give below an outline 
of the provisions of this law, together with 
some comments upon them. 

Section first provides that all children in 
the State of Ohio, between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years shall be sent to school 
for at least twelve weeks in each school 
year, at least six weeks of which time shall 
be consecutive, unless excused by the local 
school authorities, by reason of unfit bod- 
ily or mental condition ; their labor being 
required by indigent parents, brothers or 
sistets ; having already acquired the amount 
of education contemplated, or living at the 
distance of two miles or more from the 
nearest school. 

Section second provides that children 
shall not be employed unless they cin show 
that they have attended school for the re- 
quired time or been excused therefrom, as 
provided in section first. Children depend- 
ent on their own support are exempted from 
the operations of this provision. Children 
can be employed only for forty weeks in 
each year. 

By section third, school boards are 
directed twice in each year to ascertain 
the condition as to education of all children 
in their respective districts under fourteen 
years of age. All violations of the law are 
to be reported to the person authorized to 
prosecute the offenders. 

The remaining sections of the act are 
given in full as follows: 

Sec. g. In case it shall be shown to the satisfaction 
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of the Board of Education having control, that the pa- 
rent or guardian has not the means wherewith to pur- 
chase for his child or children the necessary school 
books to enable him to comply with the requirements 
of this act, such Board is hereby authorized to furnish 
such books free of charge, the same to be paid for out 
of the contingent funds at the disposal of such Board 
of Education. 

Sec. 5. In case any parent, guardian, or other per- 
son shall fail to comply with the provisions of this 
act, said parent, guardian, or other person, shall be 
liable to a fine of not less than two dollars nor more 
than five dollars for the first offense, nor less than five 
nor more than ten dollars for each and every subse- 
quent offense. Such fine shall be collected by the 
Township Clerk, or in case the school district in 
which the offense is committed is situated within a 
municipal corporation, then by the Clerk of such cor- 
peration, in the name of the State of Ohio, in an ac- 
tion before any Court having competent jurisdiction, 
and the fine so collected shall be paid to the County 
Treasurer, and by him accounted for as other money 
raised for public purposes, and said money shall be 
applied to the use of the common schools of the dis- 
trict in which said offense was committed, 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the Township Clerk 
of the municipal corporation, as the case may be, as 
provided for in Sections 3, 4, § and 7 of this act, to 
prosecute any offense occurring under this act, and 
such Clerk neglecting to prosecute for such a fine 
within fifteen days after a written notice has been 
served on him, having been notified by the affidavit 
setting forth the facts by any member of the School 
Board or any tax-payer within the school district 
in which the offending party may reside, such fine to 
be collected in the name of the State of Ohio, in ac- 
tion before any Court of competent jurisdiction by 
any person feeling aggrieved thereby. 

Sec. 7. Two weeks’ attendance at a half-time or 
night school to be considered within the meaning of 
this act equivalent in an attendance of one week ata 
day school. ; 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after the first day of September, 1877. 


This Ohio law has some good features, 
but we say frankly that we do not expect to 
see it answer the end of its enactment. It 
is too weak in places to be enforced, and, if 
otherwise, the means of enforcing it are in- 
adequate. Among the weak places in the 
law are the following : 


1. The excuses for non-attendance at school will. 


be found in the hands of a school board, constituted 
as ours, are to cover about all the cases that can arise 
under the law. It can be made to appear that the 
time and labor of at least nine out of every ten chil- 
dren who are not at school are necessary to their own 
support or to the support of indigent relatives. 2. 
There is no penalty imposed by the law upon school 
boards who fail to perform the special duties enjoined 
by it. 3. The law imposes no penalties upon manu- 
facturers and others who employ children for a longer 
time ina year than forty weeks, 4. It authorizes the 
furnishing of school books to indigent children, but 
food, clothing, shelter, are quite as often needed. 


This Ohio enactment is radically defec- 
tive in this, that, if in indigent circumstances, 
it permits children to grow up in entire ig- 
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norance; and, in this, that it makes no pro- 
vision for the thousands of homeless, friend- 
less, vagrant little ones that are becoming 
sO numerous in our cities and towns and be- 
ginning to spread out into the country dis- 
tricts. It may accomplish a little good, 
mainly by the agitation of the subject it will 
provoke ; but it does not begin to reach the 
root of the evil it is intended to cure, and 
will, in a few years, either be repealed or 
die a natural death on the statute books of 
the State. 


tie 
> 





MIDDLE-GRADE EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


HE Marquis of Hartington distributed 

the prizes and certificates granted dur- 

ing the last local examinations conducted by 

Oxford University at the London, South- 

wark, and Streatham Hill centres. In the 
course of his address he said : 

Neither Government nor Parliament has hitherto 
considered it necessary to take steps for securing the 
effectiveness of the endowed and private schools 
which are mostly attended by the great middle class 
of the country, although both the primary and the 
highest schools have been thoroughly provided for. 
I am far from saying that this is a culpable neglect. 
In this country we have been long accustomed to con- 
sider that private enterprise and energy, uncontrolled 
by any official superintendence, are able to produce as 
good—nay, perhaps better—results than can be pro- 
duced by special governmental care. Still, interme- 
diate education in our private schools should not be 
left wholly to itself, while both the highest and the 
lowest forms of education are diligently inspected and 
results reported to Parliament. It is not the case in 
all countries. In Germany the State has provided 
for the examination of students about to leave the in- 
termediate schools; and this examination is, I believe, 
compulsory upon all persons seeking any kind of pub- 
lic employment. Here, while the government has 
taken no steps of this kind, the Universities have vol- 
untarily attempted to raise the character of the inter- 
mediate schools by means of these local examinations 
which have been held now during 18 years, and the 
reports show that they have produced a decided im- 
provement. And yet it is evident even from the very 
last report that there is still room for improvement. 
Whether the Universities can fully accomplish the 
wished-for result is a question difficult to answer, but 
their own action affords a guarantee that what they 
undertake to do will be thoroughly done. University 
mintage is genuine coin.” 

The government aids these local students 
by permitting their exercises to pass through 
the mails at book-rates. This enables a 
great many diligent students—aspiring 
youths of both sexes from the poorer classes 
—to study at home. These ‘‘ home stu- 
dents’’ send their essays, etc., to volunteer 
‘* seniors’ who correct and direct their work, 
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and from among these there is a large per- 
centage of successful candidates at the annual 
local examinations. The University of Ed- 
inburgh directly aids such students through 
the mail, but has no local examinations ; all 
must go up to their a/ma mater to compete 
for certificates or degrees. So much for Eng- 
lish practice. We, here, could save to our 
country’s use ‘‘ full many a gem of purest 
ray serene,’ if our postal laws would allow 
our secluded but eager country youth to 
send their exercises for criticism and cor- 
rection at third-class rates. The department 
would lose nothing by such a concession 
while it would be a saving of the best heart’s- 
blood of the republic. 

Lord Hartington is the present leader of 
the opposition party (liberals) in the House 
of Commons. Yet he can find time for the 
lowly and unpartisan work of aiding at an 
examination of competing students. Our 
leaders are perhaps more busily occupied, 
but let us hope that they will provide for 
American youths at least as liberal postal 
facilities as have been granted and are ea- 
gerly accepted by ardent young students 
abroad. ° 


STUDY. 
ITS OBJECTS, REQUISITES, AND MEANS. 


HE following is the fourth of a course 

of lectures recently delivered by Prof. 
F. A. Allen, of this state, at the Hampton 
Institute, Virginia: 


1. To train the mind. 
Objects [ 2. To teach how to think. 
of 4 3. Toenable us to arrange and classify 
Study our knowledge. 
| 4. To enable us to converse. 


The business of the teacher is to train, develop and 
discipline the powers by which we obtain knowl- 
edge. 

As to classification of knowledge, instead of giv- 
ing the pupil in spelling a book to study his spelling 
lesson, it would be well often to give him a paper 
and pencil, and have him put in one column the 
names of all the trees he can think of; in another the 
names of the different kinds of fruit-trees; and so 
on, with the names of things to eat, of things to 
wear, of furniture, household utensils, flowers, etc. 
A spelling book made on this plan would be the best 
kind of spelling book. Besides teaching how to 
spell words most in use, it would help the pupil clas- 
sify and arrange his knowledge, making it clearer 
and more easily retained than a mass of unassorted, 
unassociated facts can be. 

As one object of study is to converse well, require 
the pupil to give his answers in good, pure English 
that expresses what he means. Correct his ows bad 
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grammar and inelegant English, not somebody else’s. 
There will sometimes be found in school books long 
lists of bad syntax forthe pupil to correct. Now, if 
these are not mistakes that he is in the habit of mak- 
ing, they will only put new errors into his head, 
You want to correct 47s bad grammar,—so watch for 
his mistakes, and let him watch for them himself. 
Again, make him incorporate your questions in his 
answers, to show that he understands them. For in- 
stance, you ask him, What is the capital of Virginia ? 
His answer should be, The capital of Virginia is 
Richmond. That will accustom him to the use of the 
word capital and secure his understanding of it. 


1. Health. 

2. Pure fresh air. 

3. Comfortable seats. 

4. Time. 

5. Comparative silence or regulated 
noise. 


Requisites 
of 
Study, | 
l 


The first requisite of study is, of cour8e, Health, 
and for this plenty of good, pure air is absolutely 
necessary. All school rooms must be ventilated in 
some way. Arrange your windows to lower from 
thetop. If they won’t, make them, by whittling the 
piece across the lower sash. It is a good plan to 
have a little stick and string nailed to the side of the 
window to allow the pure, fresh air to sweep through 
the school-room occasionally. 

The children should also be comfortably seated. 
If the seats are perfectly perpendicular, too high or 
too low, or the desks flat on the top, the pupils will 
soon be weary and cannot be studious, By cutting 
off the back legs an inch or two shorter than the 
front ones, you can make the seats comfortable, and 
the children will not lounge forward. 

Have atime for a study period immediately after 
each recitation. Then the pupil will have fresh in 
his mind what you should have told him about study- 
ing his lesson for the next day, and can go right at it 
with interest. Remember, a child cannot recite to 
you what he has not learned. He must have time to 
learn it. Zhe smallest amount of time a child shou!d 
have for studying a lesson is as much time—or bet- 
ter, twice as much time—as it takes to recite it. 

The next requisite is comparative silence, or regu- 
lated noise. Remember, you cannot have absolute 
silence, and you don’t want it. Where there is life 
there is motion; where there is motion there is fric- 
tion; where there is friction there is noise. A silent 
school is a dead school. The question is not, How 
still can the school be kept ? but how still to get the 
most study. /¢ is not the minimum of noise, but the 
maximum of study that we want, 


1. Compulsory study worth little. 
Means 2. Study to be valuable must be spon- 
to secure { taneous. 
Study. 3. Appetite. 
| 4. Devices to make study attractive. 


Compulsory study is not study. It must be spon- 
taneous to be valuable. Therefore we must make it 
appetizing, attractive, and sometimes use our best 
skill to rouse and interest the children. 

A dull, warm day can be made more interesting 
and lively by various little devices which each 
teacher can best make for himself. Take them out 
botanizing or show them experiments in natural phi- 
losophy. The pressure of the air can be demon- 
strated in a simple way by a tumbler full of water 
covered with a sheet of letter paper, then inverted 
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when the water will be held up in the tumbler by 
jhe upward pressure of the air against the paper. In 
Hooker’s “‘ Child’s Book of Nature,” Grey’s “ How 
Plants Grow,” and Miss Youman’s “ Botany,” you 
will find good suggestions for such devices. 


_ 
>_> 


SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. 
E learn from the Aducational Times, 
London, that memorials were re- 
cently presented by the ‘‘ College of Pre- 
ceptors’’ and a conference of ‘‘ Head Mas- 
ters’’ to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, asking them to found Chairs of 
Education for the benefit of those who are 
preparing to teach. The significance of the 
movement consists in the fact that the 
petitioning bodies are composed cf the lead- 
ing teachers of England, and the bodies 
petitioned are the old, conservative Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Council for the College of Precep- 
tors state, in their memorial that they “feel 
that it would be of immense advantage to 
the education of the country, if the great 
and historical universities should decide to 
founds Chairs of Education ; so that courses 
of lectures, not necessarily by one professor, 
might from time to time be delivered, with 
the result of saving young teachers from 
serious mistakes, and from great waste of 
power, and of enabling them to start, at the 
very outset of their life’s work, with a better 
method and a less imperfect knowledge of 
the Art of Education.’’ And further, that 
**the benefit which the Universities might 
thus confer upon the country would be of 
the greatest value, if teachers, who might 
not happen to be members of the Universi- 
ties, were admitted to attend short courses 
of lectures on the science and art of educa- 
tion; a mastery of which, tested by exami- 
nations, would carry a certificate. The wide 
field of usefulness open to the Universities 
in this direction will be apparent from the 
last census returns, where the number of 
teachers is given as 158,000, a number far 
exceeding that of any other recognized pro- 
fession in this country.’’ 

The Committee representing the Confer- 
ence of Head Masters close their memorial 
by saying that, ‘‘the Universities are the 
acknowledged heads of higher education in 
this country. We venture to think that, in 
this position, they have special means for 
providing the kind of training required, and 
are also the fittest authority to test the quali- 
fications of teachers, and to issue a certifi- 
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cate or diploma which shall be likely to 
command general confidence.” 

The Zimes takes the matter up editorially, 
and below we present in full the article on 
the subject. It is clear, from this whole 
proceeding, that in England they have 
reached the conclusion that the science and 
art of education are things to be taught, and 
learned and tested like other sciences and 
arts. 


In another column will be found copies of two 
memorials which have been addressed to the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, advocating the es- 
tablishment of Chairs of Education. The first of 
these is from the College of Preceptors, and the 
second from the ** Head Masters’ Committee.’”’” The 
former, therefore, represents a large body of teach- 
ers, in whose name it speaks, and in whose interests 
it has acted for more than thirty years. The latter, 
signed by the Head Masters of Canterbury, Clifton, 
Haileybury, City of London, Liverpool, Marlbor- 
ough, Sherborne, Shrewsbury, and Uppingham, 
represents the opinions of that very important associ- 
ation, the Annual Conference of Head Masters. The 
memorial of the College, speaking with the authority 
of a body which examines annually some 4000 can- 
didates for certificates, drawn from nearly 300 
schools in England and Wales, points to the im- 
mense advantages which the great and _ historical 
Universities could confer upon the advancement of 
education, were they not only to establish Chairs 
where scientific methods of teaching would be set 
forth and illustrated, but also to admit to their pro- 
fessional lectures young men intended for the teach- 
ing profession who were not members of the Univer- 
sities, And since the number of teachers is, 
according to the last census returns, 158,000—a 
number far exceeding that of any other recognized 
profession in this cou'ntry—it is obvious that there is 
a wide field for the action of the Universities in giv- 
ing the coherence and organization of an academic 
stamp and culture to so vast a body of educated men. 

The Head :Masters’ Committee call attention to 
the fact that professional training for higher grade 
teachers has for some time past been the subject of 
discussion at the Conference; that in 1870 a declara- 
tion was framed to the effect that a system of training 
in the art and practice of teaching for teachers in 
schools higher than elementary would be of service 
to education; that this declaration was signed by 
two hundred actual or former Head and Assistant 
Masters; and that what is wanted to insure the 
attendance of intending teachers at a course of Uni- 
versity lectures is the prospect of obtaining a certifi- 
cate or diploma likely, as they put it, “to command 
general confidence,” or, as we may put it, likely to 
be of commercial value. 

We are not altogether sanguine as to the result of 
these memorials. There are, it is true, already two 
Chairs of Education in the country, that of St. An- 
drews and that of Edinburgh; and such Chairs are 
also common on the Continent; but the dislike of 
the old Universities to change until it has become 
absolutely necessary, is so rooted that these examples 
by themselves would probably have but little weight. 
There is, however, some chance that a measure so 
recommended will command a certain amount of re- 
spect. Now, respect is a great thing to obtain. 
When about three hundred middle-class schools, 
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with two hundred teachers connected with our first 
public schools, unite in advocating the same step it is 
clear that there must be “something in it.” Out of 
the three or four hundred men who every year take 
an honor degree at Oxford or Cambridge, more than 
half take up with teaching as a profession. The 
Head Masters’ Committee thinks of these beginners ; 
the College of Preceptors goes wider afield, and 
thinks of the hundreds of young teachers who have 
been unable to get the advantage of University edu- 
cation ; and both unite in making the same demand. 
The main point is clear, that we must have some- 
where these Chairs of Education. Will the old Uni- 
versities strengthen their hold on the higher educa- 
tion, and acquire a stronger influence over the lower, 
by the establishment of such Chairs, or will they be 
content to let others do their work? Their Arestige 
is so vast, their power is so great, that were they to 
take the step advocated the whole battle would be in- 
stantly won. It is to Oxford And Cambridge that we 
must look for the definitive establishment of the prin- 
ciple that teaching isa profession. At one time it 


was hoped that the Government might take up the | 


question, but that hope has proved fallacious, Nor, 
indeed, 
higher education in this country, and the large an- 
nual vote from public funds for primary teac hing, can 
we hope for Government assistance. If Oxford and 
Cambridge will not come to our help, we must try in 
some other quarter, pehaps found our hopes on the 
Scotch Universities. It seems to us that here isa 


grand opportunity for our old time-honored seats of 
learning, without any real change, to adapt them- 
selves still more closely to the wants of the time. Let 
professors of teaching give lectures at our ancient and 


historic Universities ; let the thousands of teachers— 
besides those whose names are on their College lists 
—be invited to attend the lectures; and let some kind 
of certificates be bestowed, after due examination 
held, which will testify to the holder's ability to per- 
form the functions of a schoolmaster, It would take 
a very short time to show that these certificates pos- 
sessed a high commercial value, and that their hold- 
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ers could command places of good position and high 
emolument. Indeed, we can see no reason what- 
ever why we should not goa step farther, and ask for 
a special degree in Education. There are Doctors 
of Law, Doctors of Science, Doctors of Literature, 
Doctors of Music, Doctors of Medicine, Masters of 
Arts, and Masters of Surgery. Why, in the name of 
common sense, cannot we have Masters of Educa- 
tion—that profession and that science which is the 
foundation of all other professions and all other 
sciences ? 


(Obituary, 


JOHN C. HOY. 
HE Mifflinburg 7e/egraph comes to us in mourn - 
ing on account of the death of Mr. John C, 
Hoy, the late Principal of the public schools of that 





considering the enormous endowments ot | 


place. Mr. Hoy wag a graduate of Union Seminary, 
New Berlin, and had taught in Mifflinburg about a 
year, first in the secondary department, and subse- 
quently as Principal. He had much to do in secur- 
ing the construction of the fine public school-house 
recently dedicated with interesting exercises. He 
was quite ill from the day of the dedication to the 
time of his death, which was caused by hemorrhage 
of the lungs. Mr. Hoy was greatly respected, both 
as a teacher and a citizen. The Ze/egraph contains 
affectionate tributes to his memory from school board, 
teachers, pupils, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 
PETER McMANUs. 

CARBON county recently lost one of its best teach- 
ers in the death of Peter McManus. Mr. McManus 
taught in Banks district. The District Teachers’ 
Institute, of which he was an active member, passed 





appropriate resolutions in commemoration of the sad 
event. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


How To Teacn According to Temperament and 
Mental Development, or Phrenology in the School- 
Room and Family. By Nelson Sizer. New York: 
S. R. Wells & Co., 737 Broadway. 

«An attempt is made in this work,” says the 
author in his preface, “ to aid parents and teachers to 
understand the talents and dispositions, as well as 
the constitutional temperaments of those committed to 
their care, and to point out a more successful way to 
guide, control, and educate them.” All rational 
teaching must be based upon the nature of the being 
to be taught. The first step in the work of the 
teacher should not be to select text-books, assign 
lessons and hear recitations, but to make a most 
careful diagnosis of the physical, intellectual and 
moral conditions of his pupils. This done he is 
prepared to commence the work of instruction and 
training. That a teacher must understand the gen- 
eral science of human nature, as well as the special 
characteristics of the individual pupils committed to 
his care before he can enter upon the work of teaching 


wisely, is a proposition so obviously true that it seems 
to need no argument in supportof it. Attempts to 
teach without the guidance of this principle, it is not 
too much to say, are all guess-work, empiricism, 
quackery. True, such attempts at times meet with 
partial success, but it is the success of the blind lead- 
ing the blind. Mr. Sizer sees clearly the principle 
that underlies all teaching, and his book is an eluci- 
dation of it from a phrenological stand-point. No 
teacher or parent can read it without being profited. 
Several chapters of the book were published in this 
journal while it was passing through the press. 
Those who read these specimens will know how to 
appreciate the whole. w. 
A MANUAL OF ENGLISH History. 
Schools. By Edward M. Lancaster. Pp. 320 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.40. 
This hand-book has been carefully prepared by the 
author “to meet the wants of those schools whose 
| limited time forbids an extended course of study.” 
|The most important points of English history are 
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treated topically, in so concise a manner as to render 
the book very satisfactory. While the style is simple 
and terse, the language is clear and direct, without 
the slightest taint of rhetoric or any tendency to dif- 
fuseness. We regard it as the very best book of the 
kind we have ever seen, whether for an elementary 
class in school, or for the private student who is a 
beginner. 


ANECDOTES AND Humors oF ScHoo Lire. Jélus 
trative of the Character, Habits, Doings and Say- 
ings, Wiseand Otherwise, of Teachers and Scholars 
in Ancient and Modern Times. Edited by Aaron 
Sheeley. Pp.350. Philadelphia: Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger. 


Here we have brief incident, lively anecdote, and 
the flash of wit in keen repartee. The articles are of 
necessity brief, varying in length from a few lines to 
one or two pages. The reader familiar with books 
and current newspaper literature, will find many 
things that he has seen before, but, we think, still 
more that he has never seen. He will probably sit 
down, as the writer has done, turning the leaves and 
laughing over old things and new, until, to his sur- 
prise, the evening is gone. This compilation, which 
is the only one of its kind we know of, is worthy a 
favorite place in the library of the teacher or of the 
general reader. Itis issued in sumptuous style, and 
we congratulate the editor, Mr, Aaron Sheeley, 
County Superintendent of Adams, upon the publica- 
tion of what deserves to bea very popular book. 


MemoirrsoF Miss HENRIETTA B. MILLER, /ate Teach- 
er of Fairview School, who died at Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania, December 23, 1874. Waynesboro, 
Pa. Published by the author. 

The School Fournal for April, 1875, contained a 
notice of the death of the lady whose Memoirs have 
just been placed in our hands by her father. The 
book is a little volume of one hundred and sixty 
pages, full of affectionate reminiscences, and contain- 
ing the record of a life rich in all the graces that can 
adorn humanity. Miss Miller was much devoted 
during her life to the cause of education. She had 
been assistant teacher at Linden Cottage Female 
Seminary, Reading; and subsequently taught for 
several years a public school near the borough of 
Waynesboro, Franklin county. Here she won a fine 
reputation as a teacher, and seemed to be entering 
upon a career of great usefulness when she was called 
away. The Memoirs contain much that would be 
serviceable to parents and teachers in the work of 
training and instructing the youthful mind, and we 
recommend the book accordingly. It would also be 
a very suitable book for a Sunday-school library. w. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY: A Text-Book for Be- 
ginners. By S. F. Peckham. Pp. 254. Louis- 
ville, Ky.: Fohn P. Morton & Co, 

This handy volume is a simple and easy introduc- 
tion to a science which is every year receiving more 
attention among those who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the constitution of the world in which 
they are placed, and seems to us exceedingly well 
adapted to the wants of beginners. It is in the form 
of easy and natural conversations betwen an uncle 
and his niece and nephews. During the progress of 
these conversations the technical terms of the science 
are introduced, one by one, in conjunction with fre- 
quent experiments, which any careful person may 
perform with little expense ; and thus a general sur- 
vey of the whole field is taken, and the study made 
practical, The constituents of matter are carefully 
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described, which naturally leads to the analysis of 
compounds; and such subjects as “ Absorption,” 
**Soil as a Source of Food for Plants,” “ Ashes,’ 
“Animal Nutrition,” and “ Respiration,’ are dis- 
cussed in a familiar way which must be very satisfac- 
tory to those who desire real knowledge on these 
points. We can recommend the book heartily. 


AN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By William F. Brad- 
bury. Pp. 240. Boston, Thompson, Brown & Co. 
Of this treatise the author, in his preface, says: 

‘“¢ The direct method of proof has been used in pro- 
positions usually proved by the indirect,’ which is 
certainly an improvement; and we observe that in 
the famous Pythagorean proposition he has materi- 
ally abbreviated the reasoning by substituting propor- 
tion as the basis of this demonstration, and that with- 
out any sacrifice of clearness. He also claims credit 
for ‘‘ special originality” in the treatment of various 
other propositions and the use made of certain defini- 
tions and consequent discussions in subsequent de- 
monstrations. ‘ Numerous practical questions illus- 
trative of each book, and theorems for original de- 
monstration, are introduced,” furnishing a wide field 
for the exercise of the ingennity of the student. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. Sy B. L. Gildersleeve. Pp. 
384. University Publishing Company. New York 
and Baltimore. 

The multiplication of text-books in all departments 
of study indicates an enormous demand in the coun- 
try for works of this character. The Latin grammar 
whose title stands at the head of this notice is one of 
the best we have seen. There is, perhaps, very little 
that is especially original in the treatment of thesub- 
ject, in this volume, but the arrangement is thoroughly 
good, the statements are concise and yet clear and 
sufficient, and the great number of original and per- 
tinent examples under the different rules of Syntax, 
of themselves constitute a very good introduction to 
the study of the Latin authors. , 


CHAUcER: The Tale of the Man of Lawe, The Par- 
deneres Tale, The Second Nonnes Tale, The Chan- 
onnes Yemans Tale. LEdited by the Rev. Walter 
Skeat. Oxford. Price, $1.75. 

We have received from Macmillan & Co., 22 Bond 
street, New York, a copy of this standard work, which 
needs no recommendation to those who are familiar 
| with the labors of the editor in the field of ancient 
English literature. The volume contains a treatise 
on pronunciation, and a copious vocabulary of the 
archaic forms found in the Tales whose titles we 
have given. We can cheerfully recommend it to 
those who wish to make themselves better acquainted 
with our mother tongue in its earlier stages. 
PopuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT. 

lished by D. Appleton & Co, New York. 

In a late number of Zhe Fournal/ we recommended 
to the teachers of Pennsylvania the scientific maga- 
zine of which the publication whose title is given 
above is a monthly supplement, The publishers say, 
as the reason for commencing this additional issue, 
“So many excellent things were constantly slipping 
by us for want of space—so many sterling articles by 
the ablest men of England, France and Germany, 
which our readers would prize and have often called 
for—that we see no way of making our work effect- 
ual and meeting the new demands, but by printing 
supplements to our regular issues,” The price of the 
Supplement will be $3.00 a year, separately, but sub- 
scribers to the Monthly may receive the two publica- 
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tions, post-paid, for $7.00. 
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Sout or FormM.—In connection with that most 


(Jury, 





|. playing his last piece for his afflicted friend. The 


beautiful composition, Gottschalk’s “Last Hope,” | 


the following touching anecdote is related: While 


in Cuba, he was the guest of a lady who was an | 
invalid. Her disease, an incurable one, was very | 
much aggravated by anxiety regarding her son who | 


was absent. The greatest relief she found was in 
listening to the playing of the incomparable pianist, 
who was making his home beneath her roof. One 


evening when she was suffering more than usual, she | 


suddenly exclaimed, Oh, for Heaven’s sake, play 
me something!” Gottschalk took his seat at the 
piano, and improvised the beautiful melody we have 
mentioned. As he brought out one thought after 


next day he departed for another part of the island. 
At the expiration of a week he returned. As he 
gained the summit of the hill near the town in which 
she lived, he heard the bell of the little church toll- 
ing for a burial. Soon a turn in the road brought 
him in sight of the church, and winding up the path. 
way was seen the funeral train. His heart’s forebod- 
ing had been realized, and his dear friend had, in- 
deed, passed away. Recalling the melody he had 
played for her on their last meeting, he arranged it, 
and named it the « Last Hope.” Always after, when 


| playing at private soirees, or for friends, he finished 
ying 


his performance with this lovely meditation. Being 


another, the idea took possession of him that he was |! on one occasion asked the reason for this, he gave 
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THERE’S MUSIC IN THE AIR. 





From ‘‘Srrver Lute,” 
Per. Joun Cuurcu & Co,, Cincinnati. 












1, There’s mu-sic in the air Whenthe infant mornis nigh, And faintits blushis seen 
2. There’s mu-sic in the air Whenthenoontide’ssultrybeam Reflects a golden light 
3. There’s mu-sic in the air Whenthetwilight’sgentlesigh Is lost on evening’s breast, 
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On the bright and laughing sky. 
On the distant mountain stream : 
As its pensive beauties die. 


Many a harp’s ec - stat - ic sound, With its thrill of 
When beneath some grateful shade, Sorrow’s aching 
Then, O! then, the loved ones gone Wake the pure ce- 
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head is laid, Sweet-ly to 


composition inspired at such a time, a whispered 
message from the life beyond, should have become 
one of the undying pieces of our day? We have 


= : 


joy profound, While we list enchant-ed there, To the mu-sic_ in 


les - tial song, An- gel voic- es greet us there, In the mu-sic of 


the explanation related above. {Is it strange that a | spirit, the real zesthetic life of music, he has lost his 


frequently met with pianists, we beg pardon, piano | 


manipulators, who boasted this piece as one of their 
collection. We have heard them. play it, and 
although every note was clear and distinct, and the 
time faultless, the performance was no more effective 
or inspiring than one of Czerny’s velocity studies. 
Another player with far less executive ability, but 


vastly more souw/, would melt the hearer in tears | 
| but of which every musician is conscious, for it is 


with the same piece. The one sees only the notes; 


the other goes deeper and reads a hidden meaning. | 


Our pianists and organists seem often in danger of 


losing their souls; and when a man cannot feel the | 











-&- 
the air, 


the spir- it there,Comesthe mu-sic in the air. 
the air. 





soul. The tendency of the teaching of the age, is 
to make a mere intellectual matter of everything. 
And when we bring this idea into music, we degrade 
it to our own material level. Not that we would 
pretend to deny that music is subject to the same 
Jaws of order that govern the universe; and to have 
our music what it should be we must understand 
those laws of divine order. But in pursuing this 
intellectual study, we must not lose sight of the more 
interior, affectional element in the art, a mysterious 
something that cannot be taught, cannot be studied, 


that which gives him his rare power over an audi- 
ence. Music should be esteemed in proportion as it 
elevates the heart and refines the life. — Vox Humana. 
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